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BLAZE in the quiet garden 
4 I'he scarlet poppies burn, 


While tremulous leaves above them 
To shadowy silver turn 
The garden is flooded with sunshine, 
And sweet with the breath of flowers, 
And lazily flutter the lilies 
lhrough the drowsy summer hours 
But brigut and tall in the noonday heat 
The poppies blaze and glow, 
Fluted and ruffled, fold on fold, 
With crinkled petals and hearts of gold, 
And delicate buds below 


Over the flaming flowers 
A restless bluebird flies 

Winging his way in rapture 
Straight to the cloudless skies 

A part of the heart of summer, 
Incarnate joy he seems, 

Wild with the love of living, 
Glad with his countless dreams 

Like a soul released from its sorrow and strife, 
He cleaves the golden air; 

Hivher and higher he soars and sings, 

And the glow and sheen of his dazzling wings 
Gleam over the blossoms fair 


So drowsily sweet is the poppies’ breath 
In the siumberous silence deep 

That a thousand idle visions swift 
Float up from the shores of sleep; 

And the throb and thrill of the bird’s blithe strain, 
Rising and falling slow, 

Lure on the thoughts in a silver rain 

Till the years, set free from their mist of pain, 
Come back from the long ago; 

Aud fancy follows the perfume strange 
As it drifts on the passing breeze, 

Over Eastern deserts of burning sands, 

Through the sultry climes of the far-off lands, 
Hemmed in by the shining seas 


O strange flame flowers, so subtly sweet, 
You have linked the worlds in one, 

Till the past and present together meet 
In my garden here in the sun;— 

Till a fairer garden before me lies, 
Whose joy and beauty so deep and strong 
The loveliest words could only wrong; 

Whose glory comes with a fresh surprise 

To those who turn with yearning eyes 

From the beautiful gates of Paradise, 

Where the angel of memory stands once more 

With lifted hand at the Golden Door— 

The angel of memory, kindly stern, 

Waving them back with the flashing sword, 
Guarding the portals by night and day, 

Yet scattering ever the poppy bloom 

With its mystic memories through the gloom, 
Lest the dream, like a dream, should pass away 


© fair flame flowers, with hearts of light 
More splendid than noonday’s glow, 

Burn on, burn on in your radiance bright, 
With torches swinging slow. 

Strange hints of a life we have lived before, 
Strange hints of a life to be, 

A dream of the beauty forever past, 

A dream of the beauty to come at last, 
You have brought, like a gift, to me. 

ANGELINA W. Wray 


A FOREIGN VOYAGE 


i & those who have no apprehension of seasickness a 
foreign voyage has great attraction. Even if there 
is a little fear of the sen, the possibility of danger only 
udds something like an edge to the relish and points the 
excitement. There are mauy tired and weak and nervous 
persons to whom the loug quiet rocking days and nights, 
the vast still skies, the salty breath of the wide wind- 
blown seas, afford rest and relief; and there are others, 
the positively ill, to whom it all brings help if not cure. 
Yet few of us think of the voyage in that aspect; it is an 
evil to be borne for the sake of what is to come after it; 
and it is the after-life whose delights we picture, the high 
values thrown up by the dark fact that the seas are to be 
recrossed at the end before we are at home again. 

But to many who would enjoy both sea-voyage and 
land-journey, and would gather a harvest of useful cult- 
ure by going, it all seems an impossibility on account of 
the large sum of money it would require. Of course one 
can make it as expensive as one chooses, taking a five 
hundred or a thousand dollar state-room on one of the 
superb ocean flyers, and having everything to correspond 
all the way along. But it is not generally reckoned up 
carefully and shown that one can also make the whole 
undertaking almost as cheap as one chooses, and com 
fortably too. One cannot, of course, in the latter case, 
travel en prince, but as nothing is less desirable, that does 
not matter. We can content ourselves with travelling en 
prince in our own country with vestibuled and buffet-set 
palace-cars. And one cannot see all one would like to— 
one will have to give up various things; but all the same, 
one can really go to Europe and see a great deal for little 
more than it costs to stay at home. 

One must take some one objective point, examine the 
subject, and make up one’s mind exactly what it is that 
is to be seen there, and for the rest take in only what 
comes upon the two routes of going and coming, and _re- 
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solve faithfully, and keep the resolve, not to be tempted 
off that route by anything whatever. Thus, if one desires 
to attend the festival at Baireuth, one will buy the festi- 
val tickets in this country, and will then choose one of 
the slower and less expensive _ equally safe and com- 
fortable steamers. One will ship for a port of northern 
Europe, and go up the Rhine to Cologne, and so to Bai- 
reuth., Turning neither to the right nor the left, one will 
see a great deal that it is delightful to see and know of 
Germany, and one can return by way of Paris and Liver- 
pool, being gone five weeks, and having seen a sec- 
tion of the most interesting part of Europe, all for an ex- 
pense of less than five hundred dollars. Of course one 
will travel second-class, and will not frequent the great 
hotels, but will_ have the names of cheap and good ones or 
of pensions. 

In the same way one can take one of the steamers that 
go up the Mediterranean, see Gibraltar, Genoa, Naples, 
and Rome, go to Munich and Dresden, and return by way 
of Paris and Southampton, be gone three months, and 
spend for actual outlay no more than the same five hun- 
dred dollars. It goes without saying that much has to 
be left out of the trip. In the first, one sees Baireuth, but 
not Vienna or Venice; Southampton, but not Edinburgh 
or the Trossachs. And in the latter,one sees Gibraltar, but 
not Madrid; Rome, but not Sicily, Tunis, or the Nile. One 
plans to see a little, and a little only—although it is really 
a great deal—and one sees it, and has a rich and varied 
experience to draw from, and ove does not exactly beggar 
one’s self by the extravagance. 


DO WE KNOW HOW TO AMUSE 
OURSELVES ? 

SOMETIMES meet at the house of a friend a discon. 

tented Englishman adrift for a season on our shores, 
Like many of his countrymen, he is lavish in his criticism 
of American institutions. Especially does he find fault 
with the fact that for a man of moderate means neither in 
New York nor in any of its environs are opportunities 
for healthful recreation or amusement to be found. 

Nothing ordinarily rasps the patriotic soul more than 
the criticisms of the average Englishman. Very few of 
them have the liberal methods of Mr. James Bryce, who 
says somewhere that after every one of his visits to us, 
covering a period of some eighteen years, he has on his 
journey home thrown overboard most of the bold gen- 
eralizations made on a preceding time. And certainly 
there are fewer still who understand what Sir Henry 
Irving so gracefully points out—that the United States 
are not to be likened to England, but to Europe, one sec- 
tion differing as widely from another as do continental 
countries, 

I confess to having experienced many a pang myself at 
much of what bas been both said and written about us. 
Aud | know people who have adopted the habit of imme- 
diately relegating the man who speaks in wholesale dis- 
paragement of us to a place in the social world outside 
the pale of his or her experience. They do this with a 
shrug of the shoulders, saying: ‘‘Of course! But then, 
whom has he met?” The names of the people one has met 
being, oftener than not, the shells upon which one’s social 
banishment is inscribed. 

But with the criticism of the Englishman I see so often 
of late I have begun to feel, and for the first time, a cer- 
tuin sympathy. He speaks as a sufferer. And I realize 
that he speaks often truly. For there are, in fact, no 
rational amusements, no opportunities for wholesome rec- 
reation, provided for those among us in summer having 
only moderate means. We talk of trolley-cars that for 
five cents carry us for miles, and finally leave us at the 
sea. But the crowds on the way destroy most of one’s 
pleasure, and the spectacles and attractions provided when 
there are not of a character to appeal to tastes of even 
ordinary cultivation. One comes home more jaded than 
ove went, 

The excursion boats are so crowded that one can with 
difficulty move, and the smell of the banana is every- 
where. Most of the out-of-town restaurants are desolate 
affairs, except where the Frenchman has lent his taste in 
beautifying ong. There are swings and no shade, merry- 
go-rounds and bowling-alleys, but no provision made for 
restful hours under cooling shade—hours so dear to tired 
workers. 

Even our roof-gardens make no provision for quiet 
hours, and invite no seeker after rest. Everywhere, in 
fact, in town and out of it, there are only the noisy, the 
blatant, the conspicuous, and the striking. There is every- 
thing to stimulate; nothing to refresh. 

The man of ample means has his yacht, his horses, and 
his country clubs. But, even when he stays fora night or 
two in town, he avoids the amusements and resources of 
the less favored. In his cool dining-room he has a little 
quiet game with his intimates, and never goes out. 

We talked of these things at Mrs. Van Twiller’s to-day, 
and wondered whether, after all, our great middle classes 
were not like children badly reared, who, incapable of 
creating amusements for themselves, were always exact- 
ing new diversions from their elders, exclaiming, in ex- 
actin tones: ‘‘ We're tired of this. What can we do 
next? L. H. F 


THE ATTITUDE OF WOMEN TOWARD 
DUMB ANIMALS. 


b sige have so long been in the habit of effacing 
themselves, and of being effaced, in any question 
of responsibility outside of their own households, that 
they have never taken the position they should take in 
relation to many affairs needing reform. Among the 
matters where there is still a large debit to their account 
is their relation to the treatment of dumb animals. 
It is not yet fully recognized that every one who takes 
a pet of any sort into the family owes it something of 
the tenderness which nature shows to all living things in 
giving them the means to protect themselves, the colors 
to hide themselves, the power to feed themselves. Hav- 
ing taken them out of wild life, we owe them all that 
civilized life can mean in their regard. But in how many 
houses is it faithfully seen that the dog, their defender, 
has his regular, suitable, and sufficient food, instead of any 
chance bone, his clean drink, his warm bed? Indeed, in 
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the matter of drink there is great domestic sinning; it is 
taken too much for granted that the little animals go out 
and care for chemantves, and so no especial provision is 
made where undoubtedly they often suffer cruelly for 
water, 

‘To those who take pleasure in the grace and beauty of 
the cat, who believe in her intelligence and affection, the 
way in which, when families go out of town, cats are left, 
like the young lions, to seek their food from God, since 
man has refused it, is not only something personally pain- 
ful, but an evident first lesson in cruelty to the children 
of such families. Even those who do not love the little 
animals find their condition miserably pathetic—suddenly 
turned from the shelter of home and friends to the mer- 
cies of out-door, dejected, hungry, homeless, the target of 
cruel boys, the prey of all their enemies. If the cat can- 
not accompany the family, which it has a right to do, 
having been made a member of it, it should never have 
been taken in in the first place, or else it should be either 
boarded at a small price at one of the homes provided in 
almost every city, or quietly and painlessly put to sleep. 
It has been a member of the organized housebold, useful 
here and ornamental there, fed and petted and secure— 
how pitiful is the contrast of its condition when scurry- 
ing through crowded and hostile streets on its furtive er- 
rands for poor morsels, crouching under any protecting 
fence or in rain and storm, timid and unhappy, dying 
weak and wretched and starved at last! 

But by far the larger portion of cruelty makes the horse 
its victim; and here again women must be called to ac- 
count both for their active participation in it and their 
passive non-resistance to it. In the old days of human 
slavery the accusation of cruelty to the slave was answered 
by the assertion that the slave was property, and no man 
was such a fool as to injure his own property. But the 
horse is property, and we see him misused and abused 
every time we go into the street. Not only is he too often 
given the load whose hauling is an all but insupportable 
strain, and a fatally injurious one, but his harness is al- 
lowed to gall him and to rub over the sore spot so that 
every movement and every moment is an agony, be is left 
standing in blistering heat and blinding sun, he is so bad- 
ly shod that he wounds himself, and for economy's sake 
his shoes are allowed to become so smooth that in win- 
ter he slips on icy and in summer on worn pavements, to 
be pulled up with a murderous jerk and lash, if he does not 
fall and hurt himself in a way that obliges him to be put 
out of his misery. We see him, again, in the more elegant 
and stylish teams, checked so tautly that the curve of his 
beautiful neck, in which the Prince of the Desert delight- 
ed, saying it was clothed with thunder, is no longer a line of 
beauty but aline of pain. But pain is nothing accounted 
of in the matter of horses. We see that in the way they 
are given over to a stupid driver, who flourishes his whip 
about them, vents upon them his angry spleen or the ex- 
citement of his last drink, leaves them to be startled by 
unknown accidents, and revenges his own neglect by re- 
peated kicks from heavy boots, given so viciously that it 
takes all your courage to accost him, shame, rebuke, and 
stop him. We see it, moreover, in the docking of the 
tail and in the short trim of tail and mane decreed by 
fashion, which hinders the flicking off of flies, and creates 
the misery of one of the cruelest of the Chinese death 
punishments, in which the victim is smeared with honey 
and exposed to flies. One sometimes questions how it is 
that a woman of delicate sensibilities cun allow herself to 
drive or be driven bebind a horse so mutilated and so out- 
raged. When women of fashion and social power refuse 
to countenance it, that outrage, at any rate, will be ended, 
and so, at the same frown, will that of the high check-rein 
cease, 

In reality women have it in their power to abolish all 
this cruelty to animals. For it is their part and office to 
call into existence and to foster the sentiment that will 
make it impossible. Let women — who most of all the 
world know what pain is—remember that to the mothers 
of the world belongs the province of saving and shielding 
from paiv, that of them is expected a tenderness almost 
divine, that their possibility of motherliness means hearts 
Jarge enough to hold pity not only for their own offspring. 
not only for that of other women, but for the offspring of 
every creature of which God said that it was good. Let 
them realize that what the Maker thought of sufficient 
importance to be made so carefully, with such complexity 
and precision and beauty as the smallest creature shows, 
deserves their recognition of that importance; in the light 
of which cruelty becomes not merely an injury to the 
animal and to their own souls, but a challenge of the wis- 
dom of God; let them feel the pathos of the fathomless 
gaze of those that have no other language, the brother- 
hood and sisterhood of all life,as St. Francis of Assisi 
did when he preached his sermon to ‘‘ my brothers, the 
birds,” the sacredness of even the dumb personality, and 
they will come to a sense of their absolute responsibility 
in relation to the misuse and abuse of animals, and they 
will not only show their brothers and husbands and sons 
the example and necessity of greater kindness, and train 
their daughters to exercise it, but, no matter at what cost 
to their own shrinking diffidence and delicacy, they will 
not suffer cruelty any where to go unrebuked and unreme- 
died. HARRIET PRescoTT SPOFFORD. 


HEROES. 

6 xe are heroes in time of peace whose heroism is 
not exceeded by that of the warrior who dashes-into 
danger with all the excitement of championship, desire of 
distinction, and rage of battle, and with all the help of dis- 
cipline and force of example and contagious comradeship. 
But the heroes of whom we speak have none of the 
spurs and incitements of battle that carry the others light- 
heartedly along; they often have no meed of praise when 
their war is over; they are as often obscure and unknown 
and unthanked; they do not always struggle for the glory 
in the dark of the heavenly crown; they have an incentive 
stronger than any hope of reward or joy of possession— 
the wish to transform the portion of the earth where their 
Jot is cast into something nearer heaven, the intrinsic joy 
of doing the heavenly will. Not all of these heroes are 
men. Quite as often as otherwise they have been women— 
women doing all their homely duty as well as this larger 
duty, often in the dark, if sometimes in the light of public 

gaze, going to their graves unsung if not unhonored. 
But when, once in a while, the name of one such woman 
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comes before the world, how all other women take delight 
inher! Perhaps they knew her for what she was all along; 
perhaps they followed her work with sympathy if not 
with assisting deeds; or, indeed, on the other hand, they 
may have done nothing to help her win her laurel, they 
may even have been obstructions in her way, but now 
they rejoice in the achievement for achievement’s sake, 
and they feel with a thrill the possibilities of every other 
woman in this one. 

Every woman is proud, when she thinks of it, to be of 
the same race as Elizabeth Fry; every woman in America 
is glad to be the countrywoman of Dorothea Dix, walking 
in the narrow path of her saintly predecessor in prison 
and in lazar-house. Every woman feels herself loftier 
and nobler because Florence Nightingale is a woman also. 
Every woman among us has a conscious thrill of pride in 
remembering the work of the campaign that Anna Carroll 
did. And to-day the hopes and prayers of every woman 
in civilization follow Clara Barton upon her holy errand. 

Penetrating the darkness of an unfamiliar realm to re- 
dress the wrongs of its own commission, trusting to the 
unseen protection of her country in a region where the 
ruler is confessedly unable to restrain his subjects, her life 
in her hand, a sacrifice to be offered, if need be, to the work 
she does, refusing to leave her post when the horizon 
darkens, carrying succor to the wounded and sick and 
starving victims, dear to her only because they are human 
beings made precious by suffering, a bright spot in the 
midst of a terrible blackness, an evangelist displaying to 
the foes of Christianity its dearest beauty—is there any one 
living on the earth, or ever having lived on it, who is or was 
at once more of a hero and a saint than Clara Barton is? 


we OUR PARIS 
6 od HS es 


ft  - marriage of Bouguereau with Miss Elizabeth 
Gardner was distinguished by its simplicity and ele- 
gance. Contrary to the usual French custom, the cere- 
monies of both the civil and religious marriages were 
performed the same day. There were present only sixteen 
people, including the two witnesses for the groom, M. 
Ginain, the celebrated architect, and M. Thomas, the sculp 
tor, with their wives, life-long friends of Bouguereau, and 
the bride’s two witnesses, Mr. Morss, United States Consul- 
General, and Mr. Tuck. The other Americans were Mrs. 
Morss and Mrs. Tuck, Mr. and Miss Goodrich, and Mrs. 
Randolph. Miss Gardner, who is in mourning, wore a 
beautiful dress, made by Alexandre, of black gros grain 
silk relieved with white mousseline de soie and lace, with 
a very becoming bonnet entirely made of white ostrich 
feathers with black aigrettes. Her ornaments were sap- 
»hires and diamonds, the gift of Mr. Bouguereau’s son, 
{. Paul Bouguereau. 

The civil marriage, performed at the mairie, was made 
impressive by the eloquent words of the mayor in the 
traditional speech after the ceremony, in which he ex 
pressed his pride in being able to hand down, during his 
own tenure of office, the marriage register of two such 
distinguished artists. The religious ceremony was per- 
formed immediately afterwards, in the little convent chapel 
of Notre Dame de Sion, and it was under the trees of the 
old convent garden, with the quaint figures of the nuns 
coming and going as background, that the bride and groom 
received congratulations. Afterwards the wedding party 
drove to the residence of Mr. and Mrs. Tuck, where a very 
elegant breakfast was served, followed by toasts. A rare 
and beautiful tribute was paid to Miss Gardner by Paul 
Bouguereau, who said that all the earliest and most tender 
recollections of his childhood were associated with her as 
a friend, and that now he had attached to him for life, as 
mother, not only his boyhood’s earliest friend, but one of 
the most distinguished and lovely women he had ever 
known. It is not often that such romantic circumstances 
as those connected with this marriage give a man the op- 
portunity to speak in precisely these terms of any woman. 
And it is still rarer when a Frenchman can speak in that 
way of an American. I notice that some of the American 
papers, in writing of Bouguereau, find it a rare instance 
of filial duty that a man should not be willing to marry 
against his mother’s wishes. But no matter to what age 
one may live in France, French law forbids him or her 
to marry without the consent of parents. This can only 
be broken by certain processes of law which entail all 
sorts of complications and annoyances. 

Every one who knows Bouguereau speaks of him as 
one of the simplest and most charming natures possible. 
His whole life so far has been given up to work. He gets 
up every morning at the same hour, seven o'clock, break- 
fasts, and then mounts to his studio, which he never leaves 
allday. At three a light lunch is brought to him, which 
he takes without leaving his easel. In this way he has 
reached his present position. His first success came from 
taking the Prix de Rome at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
The first picture that he sent from Kome to be exhibited in 
Paris was ‘‘ The Angel of Death.” You may not remem- 
ber that Miss Gardner took the medal of honor in the Salon 
of 1879, and has a very distinguished position as a painter. 

Have you heard that when the théftre of the uvre 
gave ils two representations of Ibsen's Pillars of Society, 
lately, Lugne Pot, the director, laid a ruthless hand on 
the play and changed the ending? We were there, and 
enjoyed the enthusiasm of the house, which came rather 
from the young socialistic element than anything else, I 
fancy, as certainly it is not one of Ibsen’s best plays. 
Lugne Poé found Ibsen's ending too melodramatic. You 
remember that the little son of the pharisaical “ pillar of 
society,”’ Bernick, runs away, and starts off for America 
in the very same unseaworthy boat by which his father 
was to have despatched, and consequently comfortab] 
disposed of, the two people who were in possession of his 
dishonorable secrets. It is the supposed loss of his son 
that leads Bernick to confess all tlre hypocrisies and de- 
ceptions of his past life. In the original the little son 
turns up again, however, just as the father has finished; 
the ship has been prevented from leaving, and the mother 
inas found the boy and brought him back. It is not to 
discuss Ibsen in these summer days that I speak of the 
play, but to show how original and personal Lugne Pot’s 
management of his theatreis. He is an example of *‘ pious 
impiety,” M. Jules Lemaitre says. He is a young man, 
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and I believe he claims some relationship with the Edgar 
Poe family. Is it not odd that Poe’s day should have come 
in France, with this present wave of symbolistic and de- 
cadent literature? I think a society should be formed in 
America for the prevention of cruelty to chefs-d’euvre, 
to keep Poe’s raven from croaking his ‘‘ Nevermore " for 
the derision of school-children. There should be a law 
against letting any of our great poems lose their meaning 
in school readers, or at least in Jetting school boys and 
girls read them aloud once they are there. 

A funny little story comes to us from Russia in connec- 
tion with the fétes for the Tsar’s coronation. A member 
of the American mission, an army officer, was calling on 
Li Hung Chang. It so happened that this member had 
a very pretty and charming daughter, whom Li Hung so 
ones admired that he asked the father’s permission to 
send some flowers to her, which of course was granted. 
Imagine the American officer's feelings, however, when 
Li Hung Chang had carried down to the carriage an enor- 
mous wreath of white heliotrope, with an appropriate 
mourning inscription. White heliotrope was the only 
flower that a Chinaman could offer to a young girl, the 
Chinese statesman explained. There was no place to dis- 
pose of the flowers except on the top of the carriage, and 
as the American was on his way to join a procession to 
spend the day going about to ceremonies and functions, 
there was nothing for him to do but to carry the wreath 
with him. 

Speaking of summer days reminds me that we have 
spent a few of them at Fontainebleau, which I have not 
seen for years, and which was far lovelier than I remem- 
ber it, e could have spent days in the palace, which is 
saying a great deal for me, for I am not fond of great 
state palaces as a rule. The Louis XVI. and Empire 
rooms seemed particularly beautiful, and it was such a 
relief to see furniture of absolutely pure style, after hav- 
ing long wandered among the mazes of Paris antiquary 
shops. Napoleon’s rooms were hung with his favorite 
green, but in silk of leaf green of the purest, most delicate 
tone. The frieze was made of a sort of peachblow silk, 
and there were narrow bands of flat gold covering the 
places where the breadth of green silk joined. The whole 
effect of the walls was charming. 

Fontainebleau is a gay little place just at this season of 
the year. It is a great rendezvous for bicyclists, and one 
sees them, men and women, coming in, flushed and blown, 
from the long courses in the forest, or sitting out before 
the cafés at little tables, looking as serene and unruffled 
as though bicycling were done in boudoirs. 

We staid at a quaint and old-fashioned little hotel, 
called the Cadran Bleu. It was the most Frenchy-look- 
ing place imaginable, with its covered arched entrance 
way, over whose walls climbed roses on green trellises 
against a pale blue background. Half of the little garden 
beyond was covered with a glass marquee, from which 
hung flower-pots painted French gray and filled with 
scarlet geraniums. Under this glass marquee we had a 
gay little dinner, watching the chef moving about among 
his shining brasses on the other side, and in the distance 
seeing the dark leaves of the forest coming out in deeper 
and deeper masses as the light faded slowly from the sky 

KatHarinE De Forest. 

















— designed for wear at the summer water- 
ing-places are always dainty and smart, for not only 
are the materials themselves chosen with great care, but 
the trimmings and various accessories are also the subject 
of much thought. There can be no slighting of work in 
gowns that are so much en évidence; ribbons and laces 
must each and all be in perfect order, or the costume will 
be a dead failure, no matter how much money may have 
been spent in its construction, 

Flowered muslins and all thin goods are fashionable 
this season, and the varied colorings make a charming 
picture. When a lot of gowns are seen together it looks 
as though they were an animated flower-bed or Turkish 
rug, so brilliant are the ribbons und fabrics. Transparent 
effects are the rage, and dainty in the extreme are the 
gauzes and chiffons, as well as the organdies and dimi- 
ties, which, even at the sea-shore, stand out well, owing to 
the stiff petticoats or silk skirts over which they are worn, 
The more daring the contrast of lining and gowns, the 
more chic is the result; and yet the perfectly simple white 
muslin, without any trimming save what is given by the 
collar and belt, does not look dowdy nor out of style, pro- 
vided it is well cut. 


THE NEWEST SKIRTS FOR MUSLIN GOWNS. 


Skirts are all very full, but the fulness hangs well to 
the back, leaving the front. and side breadths plain, and 
the front breadth is generally quite narrow at the top, 
while all the skirts are sharply gored. Trimmings of 
quillings, ruches, and flounces are of the same material as 
the gown, but edged on either side with narrow Valen- 
ciennes lace. A mass of tiny bias ruffles overlapping each 
other is a very favorite trimming around the bottom of 
the skirt. Pleatings put on so full that they “ bunch up” 
are also used around the bottoms of the skirts, and occa- 
sionally go part way up each seam. The Spanish flounce, 
an always effective style, is seen on some of the newest 
gowns, and most gracefully put on at the back quite 
near the waist, and sloping downwards until on the front 
breadth it is just half-way. A full ruche is the heading 
for a Spanish flounce now; but a band of flat insertion 
is also fashionable. This style is particularly pretty for 
thin goods, as it allows so much fulness in the lower 
part of the skirt, and the upper part over the hips can be 
scant and tight-fitting. A favorite model in the Spanish 
flounce is of sheer black dotted muslin, Geuneal with 
bunches of yellow roses, and made up over corn-colored 
taffeta silk. 

The flounce starts within two inches of the belt at the 
back of the skirt, and is graduated down as far as the 
knees i front. It is headed with a full rache edged with 
yellow Valenciennes. The front of the waist is of yellow 
chiffon with narrow bands of the lace, while the black 
muslin comes up part way, forming a corselet, and is turn- 
ed back in ruffles over the sleeves. Just where it turns 
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back are double bows of black satin ribbon, and collar aud 
belt are also of the black satin. 


SEVERELY PLAIN EFFECTS. 


To hang an unlined thin skirt so that the length will be 
the same all around is a difficult task. At the sides there 
will be an ugly droop, or just in the middle of the front 
breadth, while the back breadth has a most horrid trick of 
being too short; hence the advantage of ruffles and flounces. 
Still, when a plain skirt is well hung it is certainly exceed- 
ingly smart. A plain heliotrope muslin attains the height 
of success in this respect. Not an inch of lace or em- 
broidery is to be seen on the gown, which is made with 
plain full waist, in strict accordance with the skirt. The 
sash and collar are of white taffeta ribbon, finger-width, 
and all around both edges is a narrow quilling of the 
heliotrope muslin. The hat for this costume is a broad 
white Panama trimmed with stiff white wings, bunches of 
heliotrope and white chiffon, and cache-peigne of violets 
Seen amongst a hundred gowns elaborately trimmed and 
made, this particular costume is most striking, and its 
simplicity to the initiated eye is a proof of its costliness. 

A gown of grass-green sheer muslin, made up over a 
bright blue slip, and trimmed with white lace and black 
velvet ribbons, is daring enough to challenge admiration. 
The skirt, very full, hangs separate from the lining, and is 
trimmed with six small ruffles edged with lace, aud head 
ed with three bands of narrow black velvet ribbon, The 
waist has a bolero jacket of cream guipure lace, which 
opens in front to show a full jabot of green muslin and 
black chiffon, while around the neck is a ruche of the 
same. The belt is composed of bands of black velvet rib- 
bon sewed on green satin the exact shade of the muslin. 
The sleeves are shirred and puffed to the elbow, and the 
hat is of green straw trimmed with black ostrich tips, 
bunches of white lace, and sprays of pink roses, with a 
stiff bow of black velvet ribbon at the left side of the 
crown. 

COMBINING THIN FABRICS. 


Using two thin fabrics together in one costume is quite 
a novel idea, and one that is eminently satisfactory. A 
dark blue organdie, made up over dark blue silk lining, is 
trimmed with ruffles of plissé chiffon of exactly the same 
color as the organdie and edged with narrow Valen- 
ciennes lace. The skirt, made longer than is generally 
customary, has a deep Spanish flounce cut on the bias. It 
is headed with a ruche of the lace-trimmed chiffon; the 
waist has ruffles of the chiffon put on across the bust, and 
falling down over the sleeves, which are also of the chif- 
fon, shirred from elbow to wrist. A yoke effect is given 
by lace appliqué. A grass-green stock-collar and belt 
of taffeta ribbon give a touch of contrast, which is still 
further carried out by a big hat of Neapolitan straw of 
the style known as a picture hat, Just inside the brim 
is a double ruche of pleated black tulle, while on top of 
the hat, which fortunately is of goodly size, are wide stiff 
bows of green taffeta ribbon, sprays of white lilacs, bunch- 
es of roses, and a big rhinestone buckle. Where the hat 
is turned up at the back is a smaller collection of ribbon 
bows and flowers. A parasol of blue flowered silk com- 
pletes this costume. 

A very simple costume, but exceedingly dainty, is of 
dimity, white striped with pink; the skirt is plain, and 
finished only with a deep hem; the waist is shirred on the 
shoulders and again at the belt; but the beauty of the 
gown is a fichu of white mull trimmed with double rows 
of Valenciennes, the ends of which are drawn through the 
belt both at the back and front, and fall far down on the 
skirt in a most graceful style. Of course there is a big 
white hat for this costume—white leghorn straw with a full 
quilling of pink taffeta ribbon edged with black, and two 
white tail feathers of the bird -of- paradise. Where the 
brim of the hat is turned up at the back there is a bunch 
of the ribbon and some white roses. 

The excessive use of the tail feathers of the bird-of- 
paradise is one of the most unreasouable, not to say cruel, 
fads of the day. The feathers are of course exquisitely 
graceful, but totally out of place, and exceedingly trying 
to any style of beauty. Dyeing them in bright colors is 
only a still more barbaric fancy. 

hat next winter is to see our arms tightly encased in 
sheathlike sleeves there seems very little doubt. There 
is a marked shrinking in size already, and the exagger- 
atedly large sleeve already looks passé. The new styles, 
though, are too extreme to become popular at once, and 
they are certainly most unbecoming. Two silk waists 
just finished to wear with duck skirts are very odd. One 
of flame-colored taffeta, changeable from the deep flame 
to pale yellow, has the fronts of the waist in full folds 
crossed over the bust; the sleeves fit tight to the arm, ex- 
cepting just at the elbow, where there is a queer full puff 
that looks like a pin-cushion. The other medal is of shaded 
mauve silk, and the sleeves are shirred from shoulder to 
wrist; apparently the silk used is very narrow, for the 
edges stick out ‘like quills upon the fretful porcupine,” 
and look like ridges up and down the arm. No softening 
effect of lace or embroidery is on these waists which have 
just been turned out by oue of the smartest modisies. 


PARASOLS. 


Parasols worn with summer gowns are the prettiest 
things imaginable. White silk covered with chiffon, and 
with chiffon ruffles down every rib, looks so full and fluffy 
that it adds greatly to the beauty of the costume. The 
flowered silks are also most effective, while the plain col- 
ors with bands of lace insertion are always useful and in 
style. In the handles are many odd devices. A donkey's 
head with long ears is a very new fad, while imitation to 
pazes and sapphires are on some of the newest and most 
expensive chiffon parasols. 

here are more light and bright-colored parasols carried 
this year than ever before, and the effect where a number 
of them come together is showy in the extreme. The 
linen batiste sunshades are very popular, lined with a col- 
ored silk in green or a rose tint, whichever will cast the 
most favorable reflection on the face. The chiné-flowered 
taffetas are seen in numbers, and there are many indis- 
tinct mottled Persian effects among the recent manu- 
factures. Dark green sun-umbrellas are revived, both 
in emerald and in the darker invisible green shades, and 
are a comfort to the eyes of both wearers and beholders, 
as well as an agreeable variety to the omnipresent red and 
navy-blue sunshades. Black parasols are less seen than 
they have been in many years, both in the plain and fancy 
varieties. 
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BEAUTY AND HYGIENE 
XIL—CONCERNING THE FEET 


Ky pede Herculem: From the feet we judge 
4 : 

4 of the woman. A_ well- shod, well - poised 
foot, whether it be large or small, gives us, uncon 
sciously to ourselves, the impression of poise in 
the character and orderliness in the habits of its 
owner. The classic contours, which are a hered 
itary possession in certain races and families, it 
may not perhaps be possible to acquire in full 
perfection by any system of treatment, but, except 
in very rare cases, the feet may undoubtedly be 
educated to comparative beauty and refinement, 
and may be made, above all, to fulfil efficiently 
the purpose for which they are designed—that 
of supporting with grace and ease the weight of 
the body in motion and in rest. Even a super 
ficial examination of the structure of the foot will 
show clearly the evil results of some of our cus- 
toms with regard to it—the custom, for instance, 
of cramping the feet in shoes made not to pre 
serve, but to distort, their natural shape—a distor 
tion which, carried to its last extremity by the 
Chinese, no doubt underlies, as has been suggested 
by a recent writer on that people, much of their 
backwardness as a nation. The beautiful arch of 
the instep, the long anterior bones sloping grad 
ually to the ground, the heel bone descending to 
it almost vertically from the ankle, and covered 
where they articulate with one another with a 
thick layer of highly elastic cartilage—this beau 
tiful arch, the key-stone of which transmits the 
weight of the body which it supports in just pro 
portion to each of its extremities supported by the 
ground, is at the same time compressed and dis 
torted by the narrow sole and thrown out of bal 
ance, and with it the body by the high heel, which 
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also tends, to use the words 
of a distinguished physiolo- 
gist, ‘‘to make the step less 
steady and secure, to shorten 
it, and to impair the action of 
the muscles of the calf.” The 
ankle is thus strained and be- 
comes enlarged, and, the equi 
librium of the body being lost, 
uprightness and gtace of car 
riage are necessarily lost also 
Other evil consequences of a 
badly made shoe are corns, 
bunions, and ingrowing nails 
The position of the great toe 
especially is quite altered from 
the normal one, the other toes 
are pressed together, and the 
suppleness of the foot and the 
free and individual action of 
the toes are destroyed, with 
the result that fatigue and 
pain follow any unusual, or 
sometimes even usual, exer- 
tion. 

The first condition, then, to 
the possession of a beautiful 
and useful foot is a rationally 
made shoe, which need, how 
ever, be neither clumsy nor 
unduly large. With the 
square toe it is quite possible 
to compromise, but the heel 
should be always broad, flat, 
and low, the sole wide enough 
for the foot to rest comfort 
ably upon, and the upper ca 
pacious ehough to allow for 
freedom of motion of the toes. 

An important condition to 
beauty of the foot is absolute 
cleanliness. The feet should 
be washed every morning, 
winter and summer, with 
tepid water and soap, after 
which they may be sponged 
with water perfumed with a 
few drops of benzoin. Asa 
hygienic measure, as well as 
in order to keep the feet free 
from all disagreeable odor, it 
is advisable to change the 
shoes after a walk. A very 
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slight degree of dampness in the sole, attracted to 
the foot by its own heat, is often sufficient to 
check perspiration and induce a cold. A lining 
of flannel, instead of the ordinary kid lining of 
the sole, will tend greatly to prevent colds by 
keeping the feet dry and warm; thick soles will 
conduce to the same end 

Slippers without heels should not be worn ha- 
bitually, as their prolonged use tends to make the 
heel dispropottionately thick 

Perfect circulation is essential to the beauty of 
the foot, as it is to the beauty of the other mem 
bers, for, to maintain the suppleness and elasticity 
on which grace so largely depends, every muscle 
must be thoroughly vitalized. Especially at night 
should the feet be kept warm, as sleeping with 
cold feet is no less injurious to health than to 
beauty. Among the minor ills which it may pro 
duce may be mentioned a red nose and a mottled 
complexion. 

Friction with hot flannel at night is useful in 
correcting a tendency to cold feet. If this does 
not suffice, a bottle or an India-rubber bag filled 
with hot water may be used in addition, but nei 
ther should be allowed to come into direct con 
tact with the feet, and its use should not be 

rolonged unnecessarily. On rising in the morn 
ing care should be taken not to set the feet naked 
on the floor. 

Among the innumerable remedies for corns 
which are in use, the following are recommended 
as being simple and efficacious: 

1.—Bathe the feet, before going to bed, in tepid 
water to soften the corn; then carefully remove 
as much of it as possible, and bind over it a 
clove of garlic previously bruised and macerated 
in vinegar. This treatment is to be pursued for 
a week, at the end of which time the corn will al- 
most certainly have disappeared. 
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linen shirt is necessary to wear with these suits, four suits, he does not care a particle what happens to 
there is of course at once a saving in the laundry the particular one he has on. The two-piece suit, com- 
bill. The long trousers look very well on some prising short trousers and double or single breasted sack- 
little children, but most boys object very much to coat, is the best for boys’ wear on all ordinary occasions. 
them, contending that they interfere seriously with These suits are sold in fabulous numbers in New York 
play. In the summer nothing is cooler than the city alone, and can be bought from $4 50 to $20. Ver 
duck or Galatea suits for these children, and it is often the $4 50 suit wears splendidly, but in purchasing 
quite a fad to have the little boys wear short socks these clothes the greatest care must be taken that the cloth 
instead of the long stockings, so that nothing cool- is good. Two suits in the autumn, two in the early 
er could well be imagined in the way of clothing spring, and one in the summer, of woollen suits, will keep 
for little fellows. any boy who is even moderately careful looking neatly 
Some very pretty effects are attained by mothers dressed, and there is not the slightest necessity for the 
who love to have their children look picturesque, whole five suits to cost over $30. The cut is just as good 
and who accordingly dress them in very much be- as in the more expensive qualities. Of course there is the 
ruffled and flounced lawn shirts,over whichis worn greatest difference in the materials. There is a fearful 
an abbreviated little jacket, across betweenan Eton shade of brown which must be popular, or there would 
andabolero. The effect is certainly picturesque, not be so many thousand dozens of it made up, but it 
but hardly to be followed by most people, certainly is of a shade and fabric that would make a young prince 
not by those who wish to economize, for a first-class 
laundress is needed to keep the little shirts in good 
trim, and no hard play can be indulged in without 
serious detriment to such a fancy mode of dressing. 
When a boy reaches 
the age when he no long- 
er will wear the sailor 
suit, and is really not 
quite old enough to dress 
in the older style, it is a 
difficult time to know 
what to buy for him. 
Above all things, it is not 
well to buy a great many 
suits, for the boy will 
soon outgrow them, and, 
besides, too many clothes 
have a bad effect on 
boys. They make them 
very careless; for if ‘‘a 
fellow” has three or Back or Bopice or GARDEN PARTY TOILETTE. 
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2.—Mix together 30 grammes of pitch and 15 grammes of gal 
banum. Add to this 20 centigrammes of sal-ammoniac dissolved 
in 2 grammes of white-wine vinegar and 5 grammes of diachylon 
Melt all together in a water-bath, and strain into a wooden box. 
Apply a small piece of this paste to the corn, and cover it with a 
piece of an old kid glove; at the end of three or four days take off 
the plaster, and the corn will be found to come off with it. The 
hole left by the corn should then be bathed with lye. ‘ 

3.—Immerse the feet for twenty minutes every day, for four or 
five days in succession, in tepid water in which marshmallow-root, 
in the proportion of 125 grammes of the root to 5 litres of water, 
has been boiled for half an hour. After this bind fresh rose leaves 
loosely on the corns every night for a couple of weeks, or even 
longer. If the treatment be followed during the day also, the cure 
will be so much more quickly effected 

A pomade for the cure of blisters on the feet caused by walking 
is made of mutton suet and fresh mugwort leaves—3 parts by weight 
of the suet to 1 part of the leaves 

For excessive perspiration of the feet the most effectual remedy is 
powdered orris root. This absorbs without checking the perspira- 
tion. But this must follow constant bathing. 


HOW TO DRESS A BOY WELL WITHOUT 
SPENDING MUCH MONEY. 

pened nbemaplne for boys of this present day, their clothes are 

no longer made by their mammas or loving sisters or grand 
mothers. There are few places, unless far beyond the reach of rail- 
roads, where it is not possible to secure boys’ clothes ready made 
that look far better than ever did the home-made ones, which, to 
quote an old saying, ‘“‘ made a boy look so that even his own mo- 
ther could not tell whether he were going to school or coming home.” 

The dressing of a boy properly is by no means an easy task, if 
economy has to be consulted. He does not, to be sure, need such a 
large stock of things as does a girl, but, if worse comes to worse, a 
girl's frock can be renovated and made to look quite smart by the 
addition of a bit of embroidery or some ribbon, while embroidery and 
ribbon are denied the boys after they pass the age of six, and at that 
time there are sundry and countless holes always appearing in mys- 
terious places which are woe and distress to every mother. Just 
here it would be well to give a bit of advice; that is, when a hole ap- 
pears in the seat of the trousers, never attempt to have it mended at 
home. For twenty-five cents any tailor will put in a patch, and put 
it in so carefully and deftly, press it and steam it so well, that very 
often it is not perceptible, while the finest of amateur darning always 
looks badly, and it is not fair to the boy to make him wear a pair 
of patched trousers. 

It has been and is still very much the fashion to dress boys, from 
the time they are first put into trousers, in sailor costumes, It isa 
pretty fashion, and a useful one as well, although it has its draw- 
backs,and as boys grow older they are apt to rebel against it. These 
suits can be made at home by a clever seamstress, particularly the 
wash ones. The wash suits must be made of striped or plain Gala- 
tea and plain white duck. White serge for dress occasions is very 
desirable. All these suits are made with separate collars of differ- 
ent -colored linen trimmed with narrow white braid, two rows 
around the edge. The serge and cloth sailor suits can be bought 
to better advantage than they can be made, and many people have 
them sent over from England, contending that even with the duty 
to be paid on them they are less expensive, and of better material GARDEN Party TorLerte. 
than can be had for a corresponding price in this country. As no For description see pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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look like the inmate of a prison. The dark blue serges 
ind cheviots, the mixed grays and browns, all are stylish 
and smart-looking and very satisfactory. Sometimes in 
summer there are the most extraordinary sales of flannel 
short trousers. Several pairs of these trousers, with four 
well-cut outing shirts of pretty colors and a serge coat of 
dark blue, will keep a boy looking as neat as a pin all 
summer long. With the addition of a cheap corduroy suit 
ind a light cheviot this boy is always ready to go any- 
where, and look as well as the heart of his mother could 
desire : 

Boys living in the cities require clothes rather different 
from those wanted when they livein the country. A dress 
suit for a city boy is absolutely necessary from the time he 
is eight years old. It may be of black diagonal, with a little 
cut-away coat and short trousers and white piqué waist- 
coat, or an Eton suit correct in every detail. To wear with 
either of these suits he must have a white linen shirt, 
turned-down collar, and some pretty neck ties—by rights 
a black satin bow; a pair of white gloves stitched with 
black are necessary to complete this outfit. 

What to have boys wear out-doors in cold weather is 
rather a perplexing problem. For very cold weather an 
ulster with a cape is the warmest, but a short pea-jacket— 
or reefer, as it is now called—of dark blue is the garment 
most worn. A rubber cloak is by no means a foolish in- 
vestment, and often saves a doctor's bill, for the boy who 
stays in the house when it rains or does not break every 
umbrella he handles has not yet been born. For spring 
and summer wear the covert coats are the correct thing. 
These were quite expensive, but can now be bought from 
$5 upwards, and as they wear splendidly and do not show 
the dirt, they are capital things to have, 

In shoes and stockings more money can be spent for 
boys than in almost anything else. Double knees and 
double toes are of no avail against the tearing and climb- 
ing that go on, and it has been pretty well proved that it 
is better to lay in a stock of cheap stockings than to pay 
large prices for what give way ier the terrific onslaught 
of boys’ games. Three pairs of boots a season ought to 
carry a boy through, but rarely do. All three should be 
bought at once—two for every-day wear, to be worn on 
alternate days, and one pair for dress. In buying shirts it 
is well to buy often rather than many at a time, as the boy 
is sure to outgrow them before they are worn out. The 
mother who spends some time and has taste in choosing 
clothes can have the satisfaction of seeing her son look 
much better than the boy on whom his mother has merely 
spent double and treble the amount of mouey. 


BOUND IN SHALLOWS." 


BY EVA WILDER BRODHEAD 





VI 
‘lon was a Sabbath calm upon the valley. All the 

mill saws were silent; the rivers, low in their beds, 
tracked the bottoms with a milky trail; the store porches 
were empty, the station platform occupied by only a 
lounger or two of so thoroughly established habits as Hal- 
ifax Burns, muttering in his wild, white beard, and set- 
ting a drunken stare upon those who fared by on their 
way to chureh 

The bell was ringing in a coercive, businesslike way, as 
if it realized the importance of its function. The preacher 
had already gone down the hill road, and other moving 
figures dotted the rocky slope at intervals and scattered 
the fennel-fringed ways of the village 

Lucy, coming along the cliffs brow with a hymn-book 
in her hand, noticed the dry, powdery effect of the smoke 
whiffing from a cottage roof on the sphinx knoll’s slope. 
Two women advanced in the little garden path before it, 
stiff in Sabbath prints; they shut the small gate with a 
perfunctory sort of moderation, as if the rigor of the day 
affected their movements. On the South Fork certain 
shadows, black as pitch, spread themselves thickly. The 
Cumberland’s broad, sunny reach leaped alongshore in a 
dazzle of delicate green as the leafage of the farther bank 
stirred with a little wind. In the deep dead water at the 
meeting of the rivers a small boat skimmed along slowly; 
it resembled a darkly colored fish, with the effect of silvery 
fins lent it by the oarsman’s white shirt sleeve and the 
reflection of this in the stilled currents. Through the 
grasses at Lucy's feet a yellow butterfly rioted in a reck- 
less, devil-may-care way, as if determined upon seizing its 
hour, And as Lucy laughed to herself over the profligate 
intimations of the little creature wastefully winnowing its 
floury wings in the June herbage, Taliaferro rode over the 
railway on his roan mare. 

Well,” he said, drawing up, ‘* I've a ten miles’ ride in 
prospect, Yes; one of the Currey boys has broken his 
leg. Worse luck! I was going to walk with you all this 
afternoon. Now I can't.” 

“ But you'll have a chance to try your new splinter,” 
Lucy reminded him. ‘1 thought you were anxious to 
see how it works?” : 

“Oh, I am!” muttered the doctor; ‘‘ but another day 
would have dove. Why any sane being should elect to 
break his leg on Sunday morning—” 

What an unreasonable person you are! As for walk- 
ing with us—why, you've seen Rock City any number of 
times.” 

** Ob, of course I've seen it—as far as that goes.” 

“And you've never seemed to care much about it. 1 
remember being surprised, when we were last there, that 
you should be so indifferent to the view. It’s really love- 
ly, you know; but you hardly noticed it.” 

Taliaferro drew a quick breath. There on the hill’s 
brow she stood, in her broad white hat, holding the hymn- 
book in her hands, regarding him with a look in which 
mild surprise and accusation were blended. ‘* You have 
no wsthetic perception, you know,” she seemed to be re- 
minding him—"“ really none in the world.” 

**Luey,” said Taliaferro, a little huskily,‘‘ I don’t think 
I am altogether indifferent to the beauty of things. But 
there are times in a man’s life when scenery doesn’t quite 
seem to round the sum of existence. When his whole 
mind is engrossed—” He began to falter. 

Lucy had her widening eyes upon him, and suddenly, 
with an air of enlightenment, she cried out: *‘ How dull 
Iam! Do forgive me for forgetting how you are occu- 

* Begun in Hanren's Bazan No. 27, Vol. XXIX. 
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pied with work and study and important things. I ought 
to be ushamed—and I am—to expect a man of affairs to— 
But you forgive me, don't you?” She looked past him, 
adding: ‘‘ Why, the bell hus stopped ringing! I am late.” 
And with a word of hasty farewell she went on down the 
road. 

Dillon, who was reading a day-old newspaper under the 
beeches, saw her figure hurrying along, and a momentary 
feeling of regret came upon him in remembering that he 
had definitely declined, a moment before, Alexa’s invita- 
tion to attend the morning service. 

‘You better come on,” Alexa had said; ‘‘ we got a 
splendid preacher. And you're so fond of music you'd 
like to hear the schoolmaster’s wife play the organ. We 
give her a dollar a Sunday. She’s great. I'd like to be 
as strong in the wrists as her. Better come on!” 

But Dillon had not risen from his tilted chair, though 
he tempered his refusal with a few words of a nature as 
light and bantering as Alexa’s coquettish manner seemed 
to demand. Certainly Alexa’s dark eyes were beautiful. 
It was rather a pity, Dillon idly felt, that she should be 
always filtering their deep rays through demurely low- 
ered lashes. They were infinitely impressive—those som- 
bre eyes of Alexa’s—when, in a forgetful moment, she let 
the transcendent repose of vacuity engulf them. 

Such moments were, however, not common to Alexa 
except in the retirement of the family-room; and Dillon, 
finding her always gay, and often wearisome by reason of 
these arch humors, was not particularly pleased when, 
upon coming down stairs, towards the middle of the after- 
noon, he perceived her on the porch, curled and berib- 
boned, and with an expectant restlessness of gaze under 
her hat. Alexa substantiated his fears by rising and say- 
ing, ‘* Maybe we just as well walk on up and meet them.” 
And as Dillon silently nibbled at his mustache, she added, 
**Mrs. Morrow said we better walk up and meet them in 
case we were ready first.” 

**Very well,” Dillon said, resigning himself to this ar- 
rangement. But as he paced along with Alexa he cropped 
with his stick the heads from all the grasses by the road. 
Presently Mrs. Morrow and Lucy came in sight, and as 
Mrs. Morrow pushed ahead with Alexa in some discussion 
of ferneries, Dillon found himself in Lucy’s company, aud 
recovered his temper. 

The way led behind the hotel, in a deeply shaded road 
which went in a broad curve about the high knoll where 
the village burying-ground massed its wood crosses and 
picket fences and sparse firs. Beyond this were groves of 
young trees and thickets of ragged brush, growing all at 
haphazard, and interspersed with many shaling blocks of 
limestone, which, in their slanting grayness, resembled 
forgotten tombs, written over in mournful lichens and 
based in topping weeds. About the grassy headlands 
green hills rolled softly, scalloping the farther sky in dim 
lave go Near by a gray old hut or so sped a clapboarded 
roof from the uncertain path, and the sharp angularities 
of a snake-fence, dusted in the lower bars with the light 
gold of wild madder, zigzagged the blurring mixture of 
flawless skies and fresh fields. 

Continually the footway, creeping among the loose 
stones, rose and narrowed, sprinkled everywhere with 
horsemint in hoplike violet bails, and with Solomon’s- 
seal in soft amberish tufts. A faint wind drifted east- 
ward; the summer sky seemed nearer; a sound of water 
rose, and just ahead, cleanly parapeting the unflecked 
blueness, a gathering of great rocks struck along the view, 
mossed with green and gray, thickly shaded, set in straight 
rows with an architectural sort of precision, like ancient 
blocks of masonry allotted in streets and cross-streets. 

This world-old town of some elemental chance had its 
thready paths padded in cushiony layers of brown autum- 
nal leaf. Through the dim, mysterious ways the faint 
highland winds breathed sad and strange, auteets every- 
thing the changing branches of many forest trees wavered, 
setting pale shadows afoot in the silent avenues, and lend- 
ing to the woodland stillness the sorrowful lisping of their 
topmost leaves. A little aside from the spectral patho of 
the thronging rocks a great solitary block leaned from the 
perpendicular, poising itself airily on the edge of the bluff. 
A step or two, with a foot cloth of starry moss, incised 
the stony pile, and, mounting these, Lucy pointed out, far 
below at the base of the high cliff, the green waters of the 
Cumberland. 

“ We're a mile or so above the head of navigation,” she 
said, while from beneath the moan of the shoals came in a 
lamentable sound. From cliff to cliff the rocky bed had 
whipped the thin glaze of emerald into feathery rings, 
which covered the whole stream with their evanescent 
whiteness, At the bend of the current a rude fish-trap 
jutted from the water, and over it, careening in slow, 
ominous flights, a huge buzzard flashed red gleams from 
its dingy wings. 

Lucy was adjusting a pair of field-glasses to the distant 
summits, and Mrs. Morrow’s voice sounded from some 
leafy solitude beyond the path, where, in damp, lurking 
»laces, she searched for ferns. ‘* Alexa,” she called, ‘‘ here 
is a clump of maidenhair. You can carry several roots 
in a handkerchief if you think your mother needs a few 
more plants.” Alexa sprang from the tilting rock to join 
her, and Dillon, who had doubled himself up near the 
verge, felt the enchantment of the place enlianced by her 
departure. 

The inherent melancholy of his nature luxuriated in the 
lonely murmurs of the water, the notes of a distant bird, 
and the sighing of the summer trees—sounds which seem- 
ed in subtle harmony with the aged ashen hue of the rocks, 
the sinuous purple of the hills, and the dreary glitter of 
the river far beyond the shoals. Lucy laid down the glass- 
es, drawing a long breath, which reached Dillon remotely. 

** How lonely it is!” she suid. ‘‘ Half its beauty is in 
that. Ob, look! he has pounced on a fish! Poor little 
thing!"—as the buzzard descended on the trap and rose 
weighted with a slim, silvery, flapping thing which bead- 
ed the air below it with crystal drops. Dillon took up the 
glasses. 

**T have a bitter sense of personal grievance,” he said. 
‘I suppose he was born to be eaten—that catfish. But 
he’s such a little fellow, and the buzzard did the thing so 
ferociously, that somehow one resents’the business. There! 
the brute has reached the bosom of his family. Can you 
see him lighting on the crag to the left? No, no—this 
way, near where that oak sapling springs from a crack in 
the cliff.” He laughed as he looked at the tree over the 
buzzard’s eyry. ‘A beautiful simile, though somewhat 
overdone, of the effect of charity upou the stony bosom 
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of the reprobate! A cleft, a seed, then the full-leafed tree! 
I wonder how many million times that metaphor has fig- 
ured in pious discourses? It’s a sister to the simile of the 
jagged rock which falls into a stream and threatens to 
stop its course forever, till the current, doubling about it, 
pursues its way with added force, and clothes the stone in 
such verdure that the mean obstacle becomes its greatest 
beauty.” There was a mocking tone in his voice, and as 
he spoke he tore up a scrap of moss and cast abroad the 
crimpled fibres with a careless hand. ** Most of the world’s 
poetic enthusiasm concerns the unregenerated soul,” he 
smiled, “ from ‘ Paradise Lost’ to the * Idyls of the King.’ 
Where would literature be if it were not for the fall of 
man? It wouldn't be at all, probably. Since we are being 
taught that it’s a kind of disease, anyway—a morbid se- 
cretion—its category is likely that of the other ills which 
the credulous first pair brought on us. Do I read much? 
Oh yes, a man’s got toread. The literary habit is like the 
opium habit; a man knows that he’s in an impossible world 
floating in an ether which doesn’t pretend to touch actual 
ground, but once he’s begun to lend himself to these fic- 
tions, it isn’t easy to leave off.” 

** You don’t read the right sort of books, perhaps,” said 
Lucy, reasonably. 

** What should I read?” 

She laughed. “ You can get an edifying list almost 
anywhere. I shouldn't like to commit myself. -But be- 
fore we started out this afternoon I was reading a story— 
oh, it was only a story—of Bret Harte’s. I don’t know 
whether it is edifying or vot, but 1 know it was interesting. 
There are a number of Western stories in the book; it isn’t 
a new book at all. I liked them because they are hope- 
ful stories, and show how, deep down in the hearts of 
criminals, gamblers, and outcasts generally, there are in- 
destructible germs of good. Nothing, I think, is so sur- 
prisingly pleasant as to watch these kindly impulses creep- 
ing out in bad lives, and making men who haven't been 
good men willing to sacrifice themselves in some poor 
creature's behalf, or to suffer all sorts of hardships in order 
tu give a child pleasure.” 

**It would be surprisingly pleasant to see them, as well 
as to read about them. But even to read about them 
must be encouraging. Will you lend me your book? | 
should like to be encouraged and cheered up—" He said 
this lightly, but Lucy saw that his face was grave. Won 
by the seriousness with which she listened, Dillon spoke 
of his lonely childhood, his mother’s death, and his uncle's 
indulgent love. There was little in his life, he said, which 
he cared to dwell on. His youth had led to a manhood 
without hope or ambition. ** But,” he cried, interrupting 
the broken narrative, ‘‘I shouldn't ramble on like this! 
Idle regrets are rather poor stuff to ask one’s friends to 
listen to.” 

‘Are your regrets idle?” asked Lucy, trying to banish 
the impression of some dreaming impotence of character 
in him which, as he talked, bad been stealing into her 
mind, Perhaps it was his voice, saddening and lapsing 
from time to time, that had occasioned this idea lan 
had not time to hunt down her fugitive perception, and 
she reproached herself for having entertained it. 

**T wish I could believe that they were anything else,” 
said Dillon. 

““*He that lacks time to mourn,’” quoted Lucy, snap 
ping the lid of the leather case iu which she had replaced 
the field-glasses, ‘‘ ‘lacks time tomend.’” And she added, 
with a practical air; ‘‘ But it’s probably better not to spend 
a great deal of time in being sorry about what can’t be 
undone. It is more important, perhaps, to do something 
worth being glad about.” 

“If one can,” put in Dillon. 

‘If one can?” repeated Lucy, in smiling wonder. Di! 
lon’s lips trembled in their slight wisp of yellowish beaid 
How implicitly she believed in the radical goodness of 
every human heart and the invincible power of every 
human will! How amused she looked that he should 
question these things! How clear her gaze was, how 
blessedly fallacious her young wisdom! 

Alexa’s voice rose close by in one of the streets of the 
tenantless town. There was the rustle of footsteps in the 
dry leaves, and then a silence. 

** How long you have been, Alexa!” said Lucy, turning; 
aud as she turned she grew white and uttered a little 
stifled cry and fell back. Dillon, following her glance, 
rose suddenly with a suppressed word. In the middle of 
the shadowy space behind them Alexa was standing per- 
fectly still, as if in a stupor of fear, with ashen cheeks and 
wide eyes and an outstretched motionless hand; and in 
the brown leaves before her Dillon and Lucy saw the 
glimmer of something that was like a jewelled ribbon, 
slender and bright, but coiling in a suggestion of deadly 
life. 


VIL 

In the dimness of growing night the outlook from the 
hotel had an impalpable delicacy. Overhead a thought 
of blue still lingered, though a few stars, mere flecks of 
uncertain silver, shook vague and far in the darkening 
skies, A haze of dusty yellow settled momently bebind 
the steep black cliffs; and as it sank, the stars brightened 
and multiplied, and half-way down the hill road a drug- 
store window flung a sudden crimson through the gloom 
which wrapped the town. 

About the station were the usual evening sounds; the 
clack of the telegraph instruments, talk, laughter, the 
shuffling of feet, the creak of the signal as a distant whistle 
blew, and finally the noise of a freight train puffing up 
the swag, and fanning out upon the tracks great white 
triangles from its electric head-light. This moving milky 
radiance reached clean to the hotel porch, casting a strange 
pallor over the men who sat there, and passing swiftly on 
to twist fantastic, glittering scarfs through the big beech 
boles beyond. 

** Something new, ain't it?” asked a voice. There was 
an affirmation which was almost lost in the triumphant 
outburst of a party of men engaged at cards within the 
office. 

‘You weren't persuaded to join the game?” asked 
Taliaferro of Dillon, with whom he sat apart from the 
others. 

“Hardly,” signified Dillon, loosening the ash from his 
cigar; ‘‘ not when the game is cinch.’ 

As he spoke, a stalwart figure bunched its outlines in 
the doorway, sending a couically batted shadow over the 
porch. It was Bohun, and he peered through the shadows, 
saying, ‘“‘’S Mr. Dillon about?” Bohun had his pipe in 
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his mouth, but he did not seem to be smoking, and the 
light from the window picked out a ratber uncommon ex- 
pression in such parts of his face as his broad beard left 
f 


ree. 

**Why, say,” he began, approaching Dillon's corner of 
the piazza, ‘‘I just now heard about what you done this 
afternoon. Alexy and Mis’ Bolun they're so weepy you 
can skercely git any serise outn’em. Took me some time 
to find out that they had theirselves worked up over your 
killin’ a copperhead out yender in the rocks. Seems it 
was a-coilin’ to strike when you hit it a lick. Alexy 
sticks to it that she’d be a goner by now if you hadn’t been 
so quick on your feet. She says the way the copper 
oozed from the thing’s mouth was a sight to raise a body's 
flesh! Lord! I just says to’em both, says I: ‘ Nobody has 
any business projectin’ round these knobs without a flask! 
If there’s any time,’ says I, ‘when’a mouthful of good 
rye ‘ll out-marshal prayers fifty cents to a brass nickel, it’s 
when a snake sticks ye! "Twon't do to depend on a angel 
comin’ down special,’ says I; ‘the force may be off duty 
or detailed som'ers else. You want liquor and you want 
it quick.’ I tell y’all, that close call of Alexy’s has made 
me kind of creepy. Fools gyris is! starin’ at the sky and 
walkin’ straight into bottomless pits! Lord, I tell ye!” 
He dashed the damp from his brow rather excitedly. 

‘Oh, the thing was not very near her,” exclaimed Dil- 
lon. ‘‘He was probably more scared than she, poor little 
reptile! He was beautifully streaked and spotted.” 

Mr. Bolun nodded twice. ‘‘ The good looks of a sar- 
pint 'll never turn my head,” he specified. ‘ And ugly or 
pretty, I ain't forgettin’ that you cracked his backbone. 
No, sir, lam not. We've only got the one, Mis’ Bobun 
and me. We'd be plumb destracted if anything was to 
happen Alexy.” 

Dillon rose, stretching hisarms. ‘‘ It was only a worm, 
Bohun,” he repeated. ‘‘I hated to kill him. I haven't 
the usual prejudice against his kind. Doctor, are you 
going down the hill? I should like you to give me some 
sulphonal or something. I sleep wretchedly.” 

Taliaferro had developed a very friendly sentiment for 
Dillon during the evenings which they spent together 
about the hotel. Dillon’s comments upon them gave 
new color to the familiar sights and sounds of the com- 
monplace life of the town, and though he spoke of every- 
thing with a sort of bottomless cynicism, there was always 
in his voice a sympathetic quality which won upon the 
doctor. Taliaferro, having a singularly straightforward 
habit of mind, was accustomed to judge men in a large, 
general way, by their prominent characteristics; in Dil 
lon’s case characteristics of a contradictory nature seemed 
equally prominent, and Taliaferro’s efforts to establish a 
logical opinion regarding the other were somewhat per- 
plexing 

They walked down the dark hill road, and sat talking 
in the little hemlock office until a countryman, with his 
arm in a sling, came to claim the doctor's attention. Dil 
lon, returning alone to the hotel, found two or three men 
still on the porch, while from the little-used parlor above 
the office the sounds of an exceedingly flat piano floated in 
a strain appropriate to the day. On his way through the 
upper hall Dillon had often glanced into the hotel parlor. 
Sometimes a country bride sat blushing in the broken 
sofa-arm, regarding with blissful glances a heavy-handed, 
equally embarrassed young man, who, at the rumor of a 
footstep in the hall, usually began to pound out a tune- 
less refrain on the aged piano. Generally, however, the 
room was empty, yet with an air of bygone social hours 
in the threadbare paths of gray which wandered through 
the Brussels carpet and spread in pools before the rickety 
arm-chairs and uncertain settee. There was a large stove, 
with an apoplectic purple lustre on its sheet-iron front, 
which also suggested a possibility of past fires, though 
now the pipe was gone, and only a black, soot-dabbled 
hole in the once gilt-papered wall remained to show where 
it had been. Over the high picture of some Kentucky 
statesman with an aquiline profile and a stock-bandaged 
neck the evergreen branches of a long-forgotten holiday 
stretched bare brown twigs, in which silky strands of web 
hung, and the remains of flies wound in white cocoons. 
Skeletons of what had been mistletoe- boughs lifted a 
russet furze about the chandelier, which had still one 
giass globe left to show how splendid it had been in the 
days when the piano before the long windows was new, 
with a case less scratched up than at present, and without 
the present strange disposition of its yellow keys to stand 
erect like the tusks of an irate boar. 

The great sliding-doors were always open, and to-night 
as Dillon passed the parlor he saw Alexa sitting on the 
toppling piano-stool, running her hands along the keys. 
At his step she turned and got up rather quickly. She 
wus for once not in the least gay, as he observed, but with 
a paleness in her cheeks that made them look almost hol- 
low, and with a grave shadow in her eyes that befitted 
their darkness and heavy brows. 

“T never told sanot never thanked you—this after- 
noon, you know,” she stammered. ‘I was so scared I 
couldn't. But I've thought lots about it since, and yet 
seems as if I don’t know just what to say. Where would 
I be now but for you?’ She lifted her head slowly, 
tragically. ‘‘ Where would I be now?” 

Dillon burst into a laugh. He laid hold of a chair, and 
was about to seat himself when Alexa, in a deep voice, 
said, solemnly, *‘ Not that. The back legs always stretch 
out and give way when any one sits in it.” 

Dillon, avoiding this disaster, took the piano - stool. 
“If you mention this thing to me again,” he smiled, ‘‘ I 
shall have to go and board down in the flats with the log- 
gers. I'm not sure it wouldn't be a good idea, anyway. 
Two dollars and ten cents a week is what Mrs. Meakin 
asks. A fellow could lay something by for that gris) 
phantom of a rainy day to which prudent people are ab 
ways sacrificing their fine weather.” 

“I'd pity any one had to eat after Mis’ Meakin,” re- 
marked Alexa, easily turned from herself. ‘‘ She makes 
the meanest light bread I ever put to my mouth.” 

‘Of course I'd be miserable,” admitted Dillon, pulling 
out his mustache. There was a whimsical gleam in his 
eyes, and the lines of his face looked vague. ‘‘ But then 
ove is usually miserable in this badly adjusted world. A 
little poor pie-crust, more or less—what does it matter?” 

**It makes a heap of difference when you got to digest 
it,” said Alexa. ‘ But, say! why, I won't speak of—of 
that other matter if you don’t like me to. Only,” she 
gave a half-sob of fearful remembrance, ‘‘I want you 
should know that I'm grateful.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Dillon twirled the crazy piano-stool in rising. Alexa’s 
profound eyes were lifted to him in a gaze of mournful 
intensity, and as he took her hand in a pressure of fare- 
well, he said, gently, ‘‘ Don’t be grateful, Alexa. That 
is my own privilege, if indeed I have been able to serve 
you in any way.” Bowing over her cold brown fingers 
with a kind of half-mocking courtesy, he brushed them 
lightly with his mustache, and resigned them and went 
on to his room. 


{To BE oonTINUED.} 





NE of the chief difficulties encountered in teaching 

women to play golf is to induce them to stand in the 
proper position — that is, with hands and club at right 
angles to the proposed flight of the ball. Nearly all mani- 
fest a tendency, until corrected, to turn slightly toward 
the left, thus facing more nearly in the direction which 
they wish the ball to take. The result is likely to be a 
* pulled” drive, or one in which the ball is curved around 
much too far to the left. In connection, perhaps, with 
this mistaken idea of standing is a certain inability to see 
accurately and gauge the direction and distance of the 
desired drive. It is generally said that a woman has not 
as ‘straight an eye” as a man. Whether this is true of 
everything or not, it seems in many cases to be so of golf. 
But the defect is by no means irremediable, and the best 
women players have overcome it with great success. Di- 
rection is all the more important to a woman golfer be- 
cause she has to make it atone to some extent for the 
inevitable lack of distance due to her lesser strength. 
And a medium drive, absolutely straight in line with the 
hole, is often far more valuable than a long one which is 
out of the right path. 


A general rule given to new golfers by experts is to aim 
rather toward the left of anything they are striving to 
reach. This is especially applicable to approaching the 
hole, whether from a long distance, in pitching with the 
lofting-iron, or in putting out after the green has been 
reached. ‘The reason for the practice is not often given 
w ith the advice, but it is chiefly as follows: When a ball 
is struck with a club a certain amount of rotation or 
twist, nearly always from right to left, is put upon it, 
This makes it tend to curve slightly to the right, instead 
of travelling in a perfectly straight path. If it is exag- 
gerated so as to send the ball much out of line, it is called 
“slicing,” and the shot is a bad one, but there is always 
a little twist to be allowed for. It is to counteract this 
that the rule to play a trifle to the left is given. With 
left-handed players the reverse direction would be in 
order. 


The cleek is a very popular club with the majority of 
inexperienced golfers a also with many who have be- 
come old hands at the game. It is especially suited to the 
use of a beginner because it may be employed for differ- 
ent kinds of shots, and this general-utility idea saves the 
learner from the undesirable plan of trying to master the 
peculiarities of several clubs at once. There is no better 
advice than that which counsels the would-be golfer to 
start with only two or three clubs, and to study the use 
of these separately before others are taken up. he cleek 
is one of the first to be cultivated. It will do for almost 
all the shots, except the approaches where an obstacle 
must be lofted over and the initial drives from each tee. 
There are, moreover, many good players who use the 
cleek altogether, instead of the wooden driver, but the 
plan is not approved by the best authorities. A wooden 
club has more resilience than an iron one, and will send 
a longer ball. It is far better to practise carefully with 
the driver until one feels familiar with it than to substi- 
tute the cleek because it may be a little easier. 

But after the first drive the cleek is a faithful friend. 
It may be used for a great variety of lies, the player re- 
membering, however, that if the ball chances to fall where 
it is unusually well teed it is better to employ the wooden 
driver. A lofting-iron would often be necessary in sur- 
mounting a bunker to reach the green, but once on the 
smooth square of turf, the cleek is again available as a 
putter. 

The list of seven clubs usually mentioned as desirable 
for an experienced player includes the driver, cleek, bras- 
sey, lofter, putter, iron, and mashie or niblick. The uses 
of the driver, cleek, and lofter have just been indicated. 
Of the others, the brassey is a wooden club with a brass 
sole, used where the lie is not quite good enough for a 
driver but too good to demand the cleek. The medium 
iron is the most useful variety of this club, and is good 
for short-distance shots over rough ground. The use of 
the putter, for holing out the ball, explains itself. For 
the last club on the list either the mashie or niblick is 
chosen, some players preferring one and some the other. 
They are much alike, having small, heavy heads, and serv- 
ing to chop the ball out of sand-pits, long grass, or stub- 
ble, and from the worst lies in general. 

Old golfers play with their heads as well as with their 
arms, and, from experience, know exactly what club is 
best for every situation. A new player will show her 
wisdom in being contented with few tools for some time. 


During the extreme heat of July and August there is 
not much activity at the golf clubs in the neighborhood 
of New York or any of the large cities. The members 
are all away at the mountains or the sea-shore; but they 
do not drop the game on that account—they merely change 
the course at which they play. Golf has been introduced 
at all the well-known summer colonies, even in places 
where it would seem difficult to find suitable ground for 
it. Besides the older courses at Newport and Lenox, that 
of the Kebo Valley Club, at Bar Harbor, is always well 
filled, and the sport has been started with great success at 
Saratoga, Long Branch, Larchmont, and at several places 
in the Catskills and the Adirondacks. 

ADELIA K. BRAINERD. 
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ANSWERS-TO's 
CORRESPONDEN 


B. B.—I should advise for the floor of the parlor you describe a 
wood carpet or a hard-wood floor, as this is prettier and more faxh- 
jonable at present than carpet, but if you prefer the latter, velvet car- 
pet would be the best thing to use. As there is to be so much blue in 
the room, it would be better to have the carpet dull blue than green, 
and it would contrast just as prettily with the paper that you enclose, 
and make one less color in the room, The rug you mention will go 
nicely in front of the fireplace, and if you get others, which you will 
certainly need with a bard-wood floor, choose good quality Oriental or 
Persian rugs with reddish colors to match the wall-paper. The blue and 
gold portiéres will answer for the window into the conservatory, and 
should be lined with blue lining satin ; the other portiéres shoald be 
made of some material to harmonize with it—a pretty shade of biue 
brocade lined with an old-gold shade of the heavy furniture satin that 
comes for the purpose would be best. Finish all the portiéres with 
heavy silk cord. On the divan have plenty of down cushions covered 
with China silks and satin, and get some small chairs and tables for 
the other furniture of the room, 

H. M.—Pillows of two different shapes are used at present—those that 
are long and those that are nearly square; the latter are the more 
fashionable. The dimensions of the former are 22 by 82 inches, the 
latter 27 by 82 inches. Bolsters measure 60 by 2 inches. Pillow-cases 
have a hem three inches wide finished with hem-stitching or nar- 
row drawn-work. Sheets bave the top hem-stitched to mateh the 
cases, the same width and stitching. he bottom is simply hemmed 
half an inch wide. Dinner table-cloths have the narrowest possible 
hem blind-stitched by hand. Lunch and breakfast cloths may be 
fringed or have a two-inch hem that is hem-stitched. Pillow-cases 
aud sheets are marked with an embroidered monogram or the single 
initials from one to three inches long. Table-cloths are marked with 
one or two monograms embroidered pear the centre of the table. 

Enquinen.—Cards to announce the birth of a baby should be, fora 
girl baby, 2 inches wide by 23g long; for a boy baby, 2% long by 1 
wide. The engraving should be in very small script, the name in the 
centre of the card, the date of birth in one corner, and the address in 
the other, or this muy all be put in fine emall hand-writing. There 
cards are generally enclosed with the mother's visiting-curd, attached 
to it by narrow white baby-ribbon pulled through a hole made in the 
corver of each of the cards, and tied in a small bow. They are sent 
out about two weeks after the baby’s birth, to announce to friends and 
oe that mother and baby are ready to receive calls and congraiu- 
ations, 

A Sussoxniser ror usr Daveuter.—A bride-elect acknowledges all 
her wedding gifts by a personal note, even the yifts from relatives and 
friends of the groom who may be strangers to her. If he feels an es- 
pecial obligation to any one, the groom may with propriety write a 
note of thanks also, but that does not free her from her obligation, 
Her responses to her own friends may be as intimate and as personal 
as she chooses to make them. 

B. A. P.—It would certainly be advisable to have at least two ushers 
for the church wedding, as they will make it go off much more easily and 
properly, and add no especial formality to it. The minister and groom 
enter the chancel from a side door. The groom may wear a cut-away 
coat, if he prefers it to the regalation frock-coat, with dark gray trou- 
vers, white China silk four-in-hand tie, patent-leather boote, light gray 
gloves with heavy stitching, carried in the band, and tall silk hat. 
From the front door of the church the ushers enter first—if there are 
ushers—then the bridemaide two by two, the fifth bridemaid walking 
with the maid of honor; then comes the bride on her father’s arm 
She and her attendants should each be furnished by the groom with a 
bouquet, unless she carries a prayer-book or Bible in preference, 
and lets ber bridemaids carry the flowers. The groom provides 
a carriage to take the minister to and from the church, another car- 
riage for the ushers, and another in which he and the bride are 





- driven from the church to the house. He may, of course, go to the 


church with his mother, she entering just before the bridal party, and 
being escorted up the aisle by one of her nenr relatives or by an usher. 
The bride's mother and sisters enter the church also just before the 
bridal party, walking together or with ushers up the aisle, ‘The mo- 
ther of the bride and mother of the groom do not walk up the church 
aisle together even at the most informal weddings. Refreshments at 
the house after the ceremony should be served from one large table 
or at «mall tables. The menu may inclade chicken and lobster salads, 
xandwiches, ices, cake, lemonade, and wedding cake, of course. Iced 
bouillon can be added to the list, and croqueties, if a more elaborate 
menu is desired. The wardrobe you mention includes al! that you 
will need for your wedding trip, unless you add one evening waist, 
which you may require at some of the entertainments that will be 
given in your honor. The felt Alpine hat will anewer, or you can have 
a straw sailor trimmed with flowers or ribbons; the wedding an- 
nouncement cards should be worded in the following manner : 


Mr. and Mra. William Kellogg 
unnounce the marriage of their daughter 
Mary 


o 
Mr. John Martin Smith 
on Wednesday, July the fourteenth 
eighteen hundred and ninety-six. 
Morristown, 
New Jersey. 


This is engraved on the first page of a sheet of note-paper 7 inches by 
53g, and folded once. 

Mus, Cyntata B. T. Coreman, of Williamsburg Virginia, desires us 
to correct a statement made in this column some time ago. Mra 
Coleman has no counection with the Virginia Historical Society, which 
has its headquarters in Richmond, Virginia, and of which Mr. Philip 
Bruce is librarian and secretary 

Anxious One.—Silk, if possible, is the best lining for the train, 
with an interlining of cheese-cloth, If silk is too expensive, the best 
quality of percaline, also with the inver lining of cheese-cloth. 

Mas. M. W.—It would be better to wait for another month before 
deciding on silk or satin brocade. Satin will probably be the best, but 
it is just between seasons now. 

Anxtovs.—If your black wool goods has any pattern in it, you would 
better make the skirt plain. Have a basque eltect to the waist at the 
back. In front put three points of satin, white or black as you prefer, 
each covered with a jet ornament. Have the middie point decidedly 
longer than the others, reaching to the waist-line, and the short ones 
only to the bust. The only way to combine two materials in a trav- 
elling dress is to have a plain skirt of one material and the waist and 
jacket of the other. Capes will undoubtedly be worn next winter by 
elderly ladies, and others as well. 

Cc, L. F.—The turban or shade hat worn with a plain black veil would 
be more suitable for summer than a bonvet and crépe veil. 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


COLD DISHES FOR HOT WEATHER. By Yeaguirre and La 
Marca, 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. By “C. de Hurst.” Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 2. 

THE EXPERT WAITRESS. By Annie T. Springsteed. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

OUR HOME PRTS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 

CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

THE a COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormsbee, 16mo, 
Cloth, $1. 

CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs. Jobn 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. Hen- 
derson. Illustrated. 12mo0, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 

DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. Illustrated. 12mv, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

MOTIIERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

MONEY-MAKING FOR LADIES. By Ella Rodman Church. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. 
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VERICAN SINGER IN 
j INDON 
Pod ent Garden on May 14, a young 
A Amertl . er made her début on the 
Euro tage the rdle of Nedda, in the 
pera ots li i She was so favor ably re 
‘ ed and her voice won such well-merited 
praise that it seems probable she will be anoth 
er whos me we may add soon to our already 
Jor t of famous American prime donne 
Margaret Reid was born in Maysville, Ken 
tuch but spent most of her « uly life in In 
di | As a child she showed a good 
deal « musical talent, and her voice such 
promise that her relatives decided to send her 
| to the New England Con 
Mu to begin her vocal educa 
i et n.] wever. she was able to go to 
Paris vhere, under Madame Léonard she de 
he f to musical study, and for several 
years worked faithfully and Jaboriously 
A pret ttle episode in her life occurred 
in th ir 1892, when she was returning to 
Amer to make a visit to her people, and 
chance » be on the same steamer with Signor 
V iane vyho was engaged by Abbey to con 
duct the opera at the Metropolitan Opera 
hi Is f senson 
In preparation for the inevitable steamer 
‘ ert the conductor was playing some of the 
! Fauat the saloon, and testing the 
voice f those who had offered themselves as 
candidates for the performance. Miss Reid, 
who had kept herself and her voice in the back- 
ground, happened to be in the saloon, and al 
most uncons isly began to hum the music 
of the opera; the quick ear of the conductor 
soon caught the sound, and without further 
ud r any introduction he summoned her to 
h le and requested her help. It was a 
happy chance for Miss Reid, as Signor Vianesi 
did t for t her, and on the night of Febru 
iry 10, when Marie Van Zandt, who was ad 
vertised to take the part of Ophelia in the 
evenin pera, was taken ill and unable to 
sing, he called upon Miss Reid, who was then 
in New York 
With little preparation the young girl sang 
the past most successfully, and the audience 
who on entering had been rather disappointed 
and disgusted to see on the play-bill the name 
of a person they had never heard of instead of 
the famous prima donna, were delighted be 
fore the performance was half over, and again 


and again Margaret Reid was called before the 
curtain, winning quite as much applause as 
Lasalle, who was the Hamlet of the occasion 
After such a début the young singer had as many con 
cert engagements as she could fill, and was asked by Ab 


bey to sing the following year with his company in opera 
But the burning of the Metropolitan Opera-house prevent- 
ed this engagement from being fulfilled, and Miss Reid 


took an engagement with the Bostonians, appearing in the 
leading parts of the operas they gave that season. Since 
that time she has been studying in Paris and elsewhere in 


Europe, and has worked so conscientiously that she is 
well fitted to make her appearance in grand opera in Lon 
don, where, besides singing the part of Nedda, she will be 


heard in the Attaque de Moulin, Carmen, and other well 
known operas 


Although devoting most of her time to practice and 
study with Tosti, Miss Reid has made many friends in 
London, and keeps house in an attractive little home, 
where she has always with her two or three dogs, for, like 
most artists, she has a fondness for animals, her particular 
passion being pets of the canine race. 
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MISS MARGARET REID 


Her voice is a clear, pure soprano, and her acting is 
studied and good. She is well satisfied with her reception 
in London, for the criticisms have been very favorable from 
English critics and the audiences enthusiastic for English 
people. So we may look forward to welcoming her in her 
own country before long, and hearing her sing on the 
boards of the Metropolitan Opera-house. 


LADIES’ WATER POLO 

N Great Britain the game of water polo has perhaps 

done more to encourage swimming than all the lec 
tures on the vital importance of ‘the art itself. Young 
folk who cannot swim begin by looking with envy on 
people playing this delightful game, and finish by set 
ting themselves to work to learn to swim. The game 
tends to improve the speed and strength of those who 
play it. It was originally introduced with a view to pro- 
viding something new and attractive at entertainments at 


baths, and later a code of rules for the game 
was drawn up by the Swimming Association 
Water polo is not often played by ladies, 
though there is no reason’ why it should not 
be, except it be that it is, unfortunately, sel- 
dom that an English girl can swim. In Ire- 
land, however,a girl who is at home in the 
water is not such a rara aris, and many 
are good swimmers At. Greystones, in 
County Wicklow—a pleasant watering-place 
where the bathing is exceptionally good, it is 
no uncommon sight to see ladies not only 
swimming about with all that confidence 
which is only born of a complete mastery of 
the art, but also playing polo in the sea—and 
playing well, too. 


THE GARDEN IN MIDSUMMER. 

MHE idea often prevails among amateur gar- 

deners that when the garden is planted and 
the plants in it are fairly under headway, that 
ends the care it requires for the season. The 
result of such treatment will be only too appar- 
ent at a time when the garden ought to be at 
its best. Weeds will overrun the beds. . Plants 
will be dwarfed by starvation and neglect, and 
the general appearance will be one of disorder 
and untidiness. 

The fact is the making of the garden in 
spring is simply the beginning of an all-the- 
season work. Then it is that the hardest part 
of the work has to be done, but all through the 
season care and attention will be required. 
The earlier weedings will in a great degree 
clean the beds, but other weeds will take the 
place of those pulled up, and the rapid growth 
and development of weeds is proverbial. If 
you leave your beds perfectly free from weeds, 
and do not look at them for a month, you will 
be pretty sure to find more weeds than flowers 
in them at the end of that time. If a little 
care is given the garden daily, it will be an 
easy matter to keep the beds clean. A little 
care every day is much better than a whole 
day’s attention once a week 

n a hot, dry season it may be necessary to 
water your garden. Dahlias, caladiums, and 
other plants of that class will not flourish when 
the soil of their roots isdry. The best time 
to apply water to plants in the garden is at 
evening. If water is applied in the morning, 
the heat of the sun causes it to evaporate be 
fore the plants have been much benefited by it 
But if applied after sunset, there will be very 
little evaporation, and the plants will have all 
night to make use of the moisture in. 

The mistaken idea prevails to a wide extent 
that it is not safe to hoe or stir the soil among plants in hot, 
dry spells. The impression is that disturbing and Joosening 
the soil causes it to dry out more rapidly than it would if 
let alone. The reverse of this is the fact. A light, open, 
porous soil absorbs moisture on the same principle that a 
sponge does. If allowed to crust over, the moisture from 
dews and light rains fails to penetrate to the roots beneath 

If you want a steady succession of flowers you must 
keep seed from forming. The importance of this is not 
fully understood, but it will be plain to any one with a 
little thought. The aim of a plant is to perpetuate itself, 
and this most plants do by developing seed. Allow them 
to do this, and all their energies will be bent to the accom 
plishment of this purpose. After its accomplishment most 
plants will die. But prevent it, and they will keep on 
making efforts to form seed. To do this, there must first 
be flowers; therefore a removal of embryo seed will re 
sult in a succession of bloom. If you want flowers all 
through the season, allow no seed to ripen on your plants. 





RISH MERMAIDS AT SPORT—LADIES PLAYING WATER POLO AT GREYSTONES, ON THE EASTERN COAST OF IRELAND. 
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PARIS COSTUMES 
See illustration on front page. 


: Nee mantles worn this season are so very smart and 

dainty that they make the plainest gown look well, 
and add a finishing-touch to the most elaborate costume 
From Félix is an exceptionally chic model of ruby velvet 
embroidered with gold and brilliants. The velvet is ar- 
ranged like a collar cut in deep points, with a long piece 
in the back which reaches to the waist, and is held in place 
by a band of ribbon that tics in front. Two deep full 
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FRENCH CALLING COSTUMES 


ruffles of black pleated mousseline de soie are put on be- 
low the ruby velvet and fall to the waist-line. Around 
the neck is a very full ruche of mousseline de soie with a 
white embroidered edge. 

A hat from Virot is worn with this cape, It is of fancy 
white straw trimmed with a full quilling of white gauze 
edged with black velvet around the crown. A most stun 
ning aigrette of clipped black feathers spreads directly on 
the front of the hat, while under the brim at the back 
are bunches of roses. 

White mohair aud alpaca are made up in smart cos- 
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tumes this season, and the material seems peculiarly 
adapted to the flaring skirts. A model from the Maison 
Kriegck has an extra wide skirt with six godets at the 
back and one at either side. The waist is gathered 
slightly,and has a balloon sleeve with a close forearm 
pointed at the wrist. The waist is entirely concealed by 
a most claborate little collet or wrap of black and white 
chiffon. Two broad bands of black satin ribbon form a 
foundation which supports pleatings of chiffon, alternately 
bluck and white. Above the wuist the ribbon is tied in a 
bow, and two long ends fall on the skirt. On the ends of 








the ribbon are quillings of the mousseline held down 
with jet ornaments. An appliqué of the same jet is 
placed on the front of the collar, forming a fan. A ruche 
with knots of black satin ribbon finishes the neck. 

A broad-brimmed hat of rough white straw is an acces- 
sory of this smart costume. It is trimmed with white silk 
mixed with vervain and leaves. Over all the other trim- 
ming is a cloud of black and white tulle, which at the 
back of the hat is made into a soft cache-peigne. A black 
and white umbrella carried with this gown is trimmed 
with a bow of black and white satin ribbon. 

For an elderly lady is a long black silk cloak with a 
double pelerine in tulle incrusted with a passementerie in 
the shape of chestnut leaves. Black satin ribbon is tied 
it the waist in a bow, and forms a corselet, falling again 
to the bottom of the skirt, covering the fastening. Be 
low the belt formed by the ribbon is a piece of the pas 
sementerie. On the shoulders are bows of the ribbon, 
and around the neck is a ruche of black tulle with kuots 
of the ribbon 

The bonnet is of fancy straw trimmed with roses and 
stiff knife bows of black satin. Black satin ribbon strings 
from the back of the hat are tied under the chin. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 
DECORATION. 
BY MARY W. ARTOIS. 
Il 


| N a previous article attention was called to chairs, bed- 
steads, tables, and screens, and.it may now be inter- 
esting to take a rapid glance into the past. 

During the troublous times of the Middle Ages, when 
the nobles were often obliged to flee from their homes in 
order to avoid sudden danger, their simple furniture was 
made so that it could be carried on the backs of beasts of 
burden and moved with the family. To this end space 
Was & great consideration, and so we find that almost every 
article of furniture contained a chest—even the lower parts 
of chairs were chests—in which jewels, plate, etc., were 
kept 

‘he larger pieces of furniture were made so that they 
could be taken apart, piece by piece, and carried on the 
backs of animals, for on these occasions, which were fre- 
quent, the lords carried with them all their possessions, 
and also all their servants and their prisoners 

It was not until the middle of the fifteenth century, 
when property became more secure, that heavy household 
furniture was made. At this time a revival of classical 
literature took place, and beautiful remains of antiquity 
were discovered in Italy, thus producing a taste for the old 
symbols of ornament, which, having lain dormant during 
the intervening centuries, ultimately resulted in the Re- 
naissance. 

This style was first seen in Italy, and afterwards spread 
to the other countries of Europe, producing types modi- 
fied according to the temperaments of the different na- 
tions. Thus we have Italian Renaissance, French Re- 
naissance, German Renaissance, etc. 

This change took place early in the sixteenth century. 
It was then that high-post bedsteads ornamented with 
bass-reliefs were first made, and on all articles of furniture 
carvings of caryatides, pilasters, etc., were employed, giv- 
ing them an architectural appearance, which, toward the 
latter half of the century, tended to the preponderance of 
exuberant decoration, carving being then placed on every 
part of the furniture, regardless of structural lines, form 
becoming subordinate to decoration. 

This decadence reached its climax in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when a complete change took place 
in furniture, which was now made very heavy. - Extreme 
plainness was substituted for excessive ornamentation, 
and richness of material replaced beauty of workmanship. 
The costly foreign woods, which were now the style, 
were too hard to be carved with the tools of that day. 
Thus in the first half of the seventeenth century houses 
were furnished with clumsy tables, chairs with bulged 
feet, and high-post bedsteads with spiral columns. 

This lethargy lasted about forty years, after which, at 
intervals, handsome furniture was made, and wood-work 
was highly appreciated. 


AND 


LOUIS XIV. 


We come now to the reign of Louis XIV. (1643-1715) 
The finest examples of this exceedingly elaborate style 
were placed in the palace of Versailles. Furniture of this 
kind requires luxurious surroundings, and therefore is not 
suitable for ordinary houses. ‘‘ It reflects the characteris- 
tics of that luxurious age, and is strongly coatrasted with 
the ultra refinement and delicacy which mark the reign of 
Louis XVI.” 

In the time of Louis XIV. seats were large and roomy 
and very richly upholstered. We see high-backed chairs, 
high-canopied bedsteads, and heavy tables, elaborately de 
corated. Although this style is often structurally incor- 
rect, it is seldom marred by excess of ornament, and the 
beautiful metal mounts of this period give an additional 
value to this kind of furniture. Straight lines and curves 
were employed in every decoration, and the designs were 
often of great beauty. 

The distinguishing characteristic of Louis XIV. orna 
mentation is ‘‘a straight line or bar, or a series of bars 
interlaced and terminating with scrolls.” In this age 
everything was ornamented with mouldings, carvings, etc. 
Gold was often used on the carved wood in order to bring 
out, the reliefs on a surface covered with white enamel. 
The greatest beauty of this age is to be seen in the arm- 
chairs, tables, and screens. In the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century the style was carried to still greater per- 
fection. In fact, the chairs of this period are so graceful 
in outline that they have never been excelled. In the 
decoration of bedsteads the heavy curtains gave place to 
domelike canopies, and many new forms of tables were 
made 

Taste changes constantly as society changes, and so we 
now come to a great reaction against this exquisitely 
beautiful furniture. This did not take place suddenly, 
but the massive grandeur so characteristic of the Louis 
XIV. style gradually gave way toa more curvilinear style 
of ornament 

LOUIS XV. 


During the former reign the resources of the upper 
classes of France had been strained to their utmost in 
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order to keep pace with the extravagance of the court, 
but during the minority of Louis XV. there were no brill- 
jant state entertainments, and so furniture was made of 
smaller dimensious to suit smaller rooms. 

This style naturally divides itself into two sections, the 
earlier one called ** Regence ” (as it originated during the 
regency), the latter ‘‘ Rococo” (from rocaille and co- 
quille, signifying rock-work and shell ornamentation). In 
the regence some regard was paid to suitability of form 
and decoration, but in the rococo style all sense of fitness 
seemed to vanish, which resulted at times in the most ab- 
surd confusion of shells, birds, human figures, etc., sup- 
porting heavy pieces; and the love of variety was some- 
times carried so far that even the two sides of the same 
article of furniture were of different designs, thus violating 
the first principles of art. 

The distinguishing characteristics of this style of furni- 
ture are ‘‘ the use of excessive curves and the entire ab- 
sence of straight lines.” During this reign much skill 
was displayed in metal-work and carving. The brass or- 
naments which beautify the cabinets often give them a 
value that otherwise they would not possess. Gilded wood 
was also much employed in the construction of furniture. 


LOUIS XVI. 


This style of furniture began to be made during the lat- 
ter part of the reign of Louis XV., for by that time the 
overadorned rococo style had become wearisome, and the 
delicacy and simplicity of the style known as Louis XVI. 
were more admired. This delicacy was the result of the 
introduction of smaller apartments, where people were 
necessarily near enough to the furniture to examine its 
delicate details. In Louis XIV.’s time, on the contrary, 
the apartments were so large that furniture had to be made 
massive to be effective, because it was usually seen from a 
distance. 

The characteristics of this style are ‘‘ simplicity of out- 
line, tasteful but sparing use of enrichment, and great re- 
finement of detail.” The broken scrolls of the past reign 
were now replaced by straight lines, and curves and arches 
were only put where they could be effectively used. Curled 
endive scrolls and the exaggerated use of foliage in decora- 
tion gave place to rectilinear panels with simple mouldings, 
often having a rosette in each corner. ‘Torches, quivers, 
musical instruments, wreaths of flowers, laurel wreaths, 
etc., were now greatly used, and furniture was ornamented 
with gilt bronze mounts, Sévres plaques, and inlaid with 
various woods. The discovery of Pompeii revived the use 
of ancient emblems, such as tripods, masks, etc. Sofas and 
chairs were simpler in design, and generally had straight, 
fluted, tapering legs. 

In this style ornament, although sufficient, became sub- 
ordinate to construction. Indeed, it was in this reigu 
that refinement was carried to perfection. Jacquemart 
remarks that ‘‘ under Louis XVI. wood was to enter a new 
phase ; not only its forms are sobered by being covered 
with delicate details, but gold decoration of wood is aban- 
doned, and a simpler coat of white paint is substituted, 
barely relieved in some cases by mouldings of pale lilac or 
sky blue.” This style is very appropriate for a small 
drawing-room. 

EMPIRE. 


Between the reign of Louis XVI. and the time of Napo- 
leon, France passed through the most painful events of 
her history. The rule of the great general brought about 
a complete change in everything. The society which 
sprang into existence during the Revolution was too new 
and too uncultivated to appreciate this delicacy of work- 
mansbip, which was superseded by false and heavy mag- 
nificence. Articles of furniture were now covered with 
useless attributes, such as the arms of arm-chairs trans- 
formed into the necks of swans, feet of chairs representing 
burning torches or filled quivers, tables supported by 
sphinxs or dolphins, and “ bedsteads made in the form 
of boats destined to descend the river of life,” etc. 

The wars of Napoleon called the attention of the people 
to art in other lands, and, as the result, we see in the fur- 
niture of this period the introduction of Grecian, Egyptian, 
and Syrian forms. Ancient Greek tripods, the figure of 
the winged victory,and Roman fasces with an ox in the 
centre, antique helmeted warriors used on medallions, and 
various mythological characters were much employed in 
this style; also representations of the battles of Napoleon, 
in which the Emperor poses as a Roman general. 

Dr. Kalke says of this style : ‘‘ Farewell to your mar- 
queterie und Boule, your ribbons, festoons, and rosettes 
of gilded bronze ; the hour has come when objects must 
be made to harmonize with circumstances.” Such was the 
point of departure from the brilliant Renaissance. 


“THE CLUB OF 70.” 


{5 a proof of the onward march of the club spirit 
£% among women, let the “ Club of 70,” a unique, flour- 
ishing society of old ladies in St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 
witness. The 70 is the age limit. None younger than 
that can become a member. The members are not college- 
bred girls nor ‘‘advanced new women.” They are the 
dear old girls. They had been in the habit, a few of them, 
of calling upon each other on their birthdays with simple 
gifts and flowers. ‘‘ Why can’t we have a club too,” 
they said, ‘‘ that shall meet on the birthdays of the mem- 
bers, wherein everybody shall contribute something to the 
general interest, if only a Scripture text ora hymn?’ So 
it was done, six years ago, in a decent and approved 
manoer, with proper officers, minutes, etc. There have 
been twenty-seven members, but death has stepped in— 
they are so near his thresholid—and eight of the original 
names are starred, including, last winter, their president, 
who was over eighty years old. As fast as a new resident 
of the town becomes eligible (that is, over threescore and 
ten), the condition of her joining the club is that she must 
tell the story of her life. The eldest member now living 
was eighty-nine on St. Valentine's day last. Two of the 
members, aged eighty-eight and eighty-nine, had birth- 
days on the 3d and 4th of July. here were, therefore, 
two meetings on two consecutive days. There may be a 
long space of time before another can occur. 

If one thinks these dear club sisters are behind the 
times, let the titles of some of the papers lately presented 
refute such an idea. One of them said, ‘‘ Our range of 
subjects is wide if not deep.” ‘‘ Cuba,” the ‘‘ Venezuelan 
Boundary Question,” and ‘‘ Woman's Suffrage” have fur- 
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nished bright, er Gy witty papers. A gentleman was 
asked to speak on the ‘‘ Labor Question,” and discussion 
by the members followed. ‘‘ The Origin of Thanksgiving 
Day,” followed by personal reminiscences of members, 
made a delightful meeting. : 

The oldest member at that time, on her eighty-eighth 
birthday, was unable, from loss of eyesight, to prepare a 
paper. She therefore gave from memory—baving read 
the article somewhere —a description of a visit to salt- 
mines in Kansas. The lady imagined herself making the 
journey thither, and the whole account was so vivid it- 
was difficult not to believe the trip a real one, and the 
mines portrayed from actual observation. 

One lady repeated from memory a bit of poetry she had 
often heard her father say when she was a girl. She had 
never seen it in print. The poem ran thus: 

“ Common Sense one night, though net used to gambols, 
Went out by moonlight with Genius on his rambies. 
Common Sense went on, many wise things saying, 

While the light that shone svon set Genius straying. 
So they came at last to a shady river. 

Common Sense soon passed safe, as he doth ever, 
While the youth whose look was in heaven that minute 
Never saw the brook, but tambled headlong in it. 
Sense went home to bed. Genius, left to shiver 

On the bank, ‘tis said, died of that cold river.” 

Such a club among these quiet dear old ladies means 
a great deal to its members. The sympathetic, personal 
element is very strong. The members, all their long lives 
accustomed “to keep silence,” cannot do their chosen 
part without a little flutter of excitement that scts their 
hearts beating rapidly and sends a flush of color to their 
cheeks. 

If growing old is ceasing to be interested in the future, 
and is enjoyment alone in reminiscence, then these are not 
old. They are young sisters of us all, in touch with mod- 
ern life and its stirring events, strong, sensible, differing 
from us only in this—that, having attained greater heights 
of experience, their characters ure sweeter, rounded out, 
and fuller. They are perhaps nearer the boundary line, 
beyond which, when one has passed, sight is clear and 
knowledge is perfect. CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 


IN A YELLOW ENVELOPE. 
BY LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 


ER windows had been darkened all day. No one 

whispered in the halls or moved by her door except 
with noiseless tread. Not a sound had been permitted 
to penetrate her room except that which no one could 
control—the incessant undulating roar of cabs on Fifth 
Avenue, so much more distracting to many of us than 
even the jingle of car-bells or the jar of heavy trucks. 
But Wiener tating had been accustomed ever since she 
could remember to the noise of these cabs, and slept with- 
out being disturbed by them. 

She had danced all night. She was conscious, as she 
lay on her pillow before falling asleep, that she had never 
been happier in her life. 

Every wsthetic sense in her had been satisfied. The 
music of the Hungarian band had had just that touch of 
the primitive in it, of the unsubdued wildness of nature— 
its cry for its own, its forests and its freedom—breaking 
out in the melodies which seemed to her to belong even 
more to such a night of pleasure and dance than the more 
sensuous strains of other lands. The decorations of the 
rooms had been all white and green, as though the woods 
of early spring had been transplanted there. She felt at 
once in harmony with them, and so lost consciousness of 
self. The perfectness of her own appointments, the glory 
of her abounding health, the fact that her lover was satis- 
fied with her, that he was as happy as she, helped to make 
her forget everything but the spirit of happiness that 
swayed them both. 

The clock had struck twelve before she awoke and 
rang her bell. Her nine hours’ sleep had then been ac- 
complished. 

Those who wonder at the beauty and freshness of young 
girls after a winter of dancing, so different from the dry 
pinched look of many a more earnest sister, are not in the 
confidence of watchful mothers avd guardians. They do 
not know how carefully the temperature of the room in 
which the ball dress is removed is regulated at night, 
nor how strenuously some nourishment for the weary 
dancer is insisted upon—the steaming bouillon, the milk, 
or the sandwich. Nor do they realize how next day all 
the household is ordered for the comfort of the late 
sleeper—ordered as if some convalescent, rather than some 
irresponsible seeker after pleasure, lay in the darkened 
chamber. 

Miss Irving’s morning mail was brought to her on her 
breakfast tray. There were always a dozen notes or 
more, with cards for teas and invitations for dinners four 
weeks ahead. No young woman in years had been a 
greater success. 

There was, besides these other letters, always, no matter 
at what hour they had parted the night before, a little 
note from her lover, Richard Winthrop. These notes were 
of the things he never neglected. They were one of the 
sentiments she loved best. They helped her, with all the 
other evidences he gave of a thoughtful, unswerving de- 
votion, to that sense of quiet yet joyful security she felt 
so sure and firm she was free to be herself without fear 
about life, as though the foundations were sure and firm— 
of warp or misunderstanding. 

She did not always read his letter first. It depended 
very much on who was in the room with her. When her 
old nurse Martha staid, as she did this morning, Eleanor 
slipped Winthrop’s letter into the pocket of her wrapper. 
She could talk to Martha about everything else in the 
world —about Winthrop himself — but his letters were 
somehow holy ground to her. 

Martha sat now in front of the fire on a low chair always 
reserved for her, took a woollen sock from her ample pock- 
et, and knitted while she waited. Martha had never out- 
grown her taste for this foot-gear, imbibed on the field of 
her early peasant days. 

Eleanor’s mail was part of the pride of the old woman's 
life. It helped to prove the importance of the child to 
whom she had given the devotion of years. Eleanor, 
knowing this, often read her letiers and invitations aloud, 
even to the names and addresses on certain cards for tea. 
Martha had a taste for localities and great houses. 

It was the tenth envelope she bad opened and thrown 
away that morning. 


(Continued on page 639, Supplement.) 
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THE LINNET’S SONG. 


NE day a sorrow opened wide m 
And while its shadow lengthene 
Its sud habiliments of sombre gray 
Drove all the rosy flame of hope away. 


door, 
on the floor 


Just then a linnet from the choir of June 
Poured through the window his ecstatic tune, 
As if to make the welcome gospel plain 

That joy shall triumph over grief and pain. 


I turned to find my spectral guest had gone; 
A fresher glory flushed the fields and lawn; 
December's gloom hid in the almanac, 
And nevermore came that sad caller back. 
JOEL BENTON. 





ORATORIO 


AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, LONDON. 
‘ fiftieth anniversary of the first production of Men- 
delssohn’s Hijjah was fittingly celebrated by a jubilee 
yerformance of the oratorio, given on Saturday afternoon, 
une 27, at the Crystal Palace. The presence of a vast 
audience (official returns place the attendance at 23,007) 
justified the ambitious dimensions of the enterprise, and 
resulted in its proving a great financial success. 

A band of 500 instrumentalists—no less a body than the 
orchestra of the Handel Society, augmented for the occa- 
sion—and a huge chorus, which numbered 2500 voices, 
were under the skilled leadership of Mr. Mann, the solo 
parts being in the hands of experienced and capable sing- 
ers, chief of whom were Madame Albani and Mr. Santley. 
The former artist’s delivery of ‘* Hear ye, Israel,” was ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, and her voice was in exceptionally 
fine condition—a surprising fact, considering that she had 
sung for the first time and on the previous evening the 
exacting r6le of Isolde. 

Mr. Santley’s interpretation of the prophet’s music was 
replete with dignity and true artistic Ralles. His superb 
singing of *‘ Is not His word” and the expressive render- 
ing of ‘It is enough” called forth tumultuous and pro 
longed applause, which was heartily deserved. 

Mr. Edward Lloyd's fine voice rang out with telling 
effect in “If with all your hearts,” and his phrasing in 
**Then shall the righteous” was a masterly bit of work. 
Miss Clara Butt’s powerful if somewhat coarse organ won 
applause, although, to tell the truth, this contralto seldom 
grasps the idea of oratorio music, and discriminating lis- 
teners must have found but little to approve of in her de- 
livery of the always lovely ‘‘O rest in the Lord,” or to 
admire in her proclamation of the famous Jezebel scene. 

Points which should be commented on as agreeable fea- 
tures of the choir’s work were the admirable unity of at- 
tack, accuracy of pitch, and beauty of tone produced in 
the different choruses. 

Mr. Walter Hedgecock presided at the organ in an able 
manner, and Madame Clara Samuell filled the second part 
in the duet, ‘* Zion lifteth her hands,” with adequate voice 
and expression. 

The presence of Mr. Paul Benecke, the son of Mendels- 
solin’s elder daughter, was a noteworthy incident; and the 
rather curious circumstance that one of the basses in the 
choir had sung in the Birmingham production of Hiijah 
fifty years ago was universally commented on. 

To those Americans who last winter enjoyed the suc- 
cessful results of Messrs. Abbey & Grau’s venture in pro- 
ducing Tristan und Isolde in German it is both amusing 
and strange to read the enthusiastic press notices which 
give the full credit of what they term an ‘‘astonishing 
achievement” to the lamented Sir Augustus Harris. 

An authority in musical matters refers to the “ bringing 
forward of Wagner’s tragic masterpiece, sung in the origi- 
nal tongue by some of the greatest singers of the world,” as 
the “crowning point of the late manager's career.”” Madame 
Albani’s Isolde is a worthy contribution, her superior in- 
telligence and nobility of purpose raising all her efforts 
to a high plane of interest; but she is, alas! unfitted by 
nature for the part; and time, in impairing the volume of 
a voice which was never in its best days a great voice (in 
spite of its charm and touching quality), has still further 
limited her portrayal of the impassioned heroine of Wag- 
ner’s mighty love-drama. It is all very well to assume 
that cantabile melodious singing brings out certain beau- 
ties formerly undiscovered in the love-duet, as also in the 
less dramatic moments throughout the different scenes, 
and even to vehemently assert that German artists have 
wofully neglected finish and smoothness of style and de- 
livery; it is the fashion of the moment to accent these 
views; but if the great Teutons who first initiated us into 
the full scope and mysterious eloquence of the music: 
dramas failed to fulfil one especial side of their mission, 
we must not forget that we owe them a debt of gratitude 
for revealing Wagner’s broadest, highest meanings and 
purposes with consummate power. 

Who, for one single moment, that recalls Materna in 
her best days, Sucher, Lilli Lehmann, Scaria, Reichmann, 
or our much-abused Alvary, can efface the memory of 
such inspired impersonations as theirs? Americans and 
English people may find the ideal Tristan in M. Jean de 
Reszké, but we feel convinced that his refined and finished 
vocal and dramatic performances in this réle would not 
content Germans who comprehend the significance and 
power embodied in the music and action alike; and to 
think that this remains an open question, after being so 
nearly settled! 

In retiring from the — engagement to enter the 
forces for this season's Baireuth representations the De 
Reszkés rob us of an opportunity to judge of their work 
in the very home of the music-drama, and under perfect 
conditions, and it may be, perhaps, deprive themselves of 
a chance to absorb an influence which has been so potent 
in the careers of all Wagner singers. 

To return, however, to the opening night of Tristan at 
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Covent Garden. Mr. Bispham scored a decided success 
as Kurwenal, depicting the faithful attendant with a zeal 
and devotion which were wholly admirable, and doin 
full justice to the musical part of the rdle; Mr. Edoua 
de Reszké’s King Mark was as effective and picturesque 
as usual; Mlle. Meislinger proved a fairly good Brangiine 
(Mile. Olitzka, who is a member of the Covent Garden 
troupe, would certainly have done it better, her perform- 
ances in this part during our last winter's season at the 
Metropolitan proving her a good substitute for Miss Brema, 
who has identified herself with it of late); and one must 
dismiss Mr. Wareham and Signor Péroia with the mere 
mention of their names as filling minor réles. Signor 
Muncinelli is least happy in his readings of Wagner. 

The orchestra’s playing was technically correct, but it 
did not suggest one-third of the possible breadth, sus- 
tained passion, or mystery known to be contained in the 
instrumental portions of the work. Of course the per- 
formance was not poor; but comparing the efforts of sev- 
eral of the artists with their recent American triumphs, 
and realizing that no attempt was made to gain the in- 
fluence of either of the great Baireuth conductors who 
were in London until a few weeks ago, and either of 
whom might have worked wonders in raising the produc- 
tion to a proper level, one could not help feeling that the 
generally expresssed approval of the present representa- 
tion was based on a somewhat dense habit of insular 
prejudice and pride in the Royal Opera as an institution 
rather than on reasonable and unbiassed criticism. 

To drop from things serious to the lighter field of en- 
tertainment classed as the ‘‘ morning concert,” a record 
of a particularly engaging affair which occurred last 
Thursday afternoon at the Restees Rooms is due. This 
benefit of Mr. Wilhelm Ganz, the ubiquitous and highly 
favored pianist and concert-director, drew together a 
large number of exceedingly smart people, and a pro- 
zramme, in which Mr. Santley, Miss Georgina Ganz, Mr. 

lollmun, the wonderful ‘cello virtuoso, Mr. Johannes 
Wolff, the violinist, Miss Esther Palliser, a favorite so- 
prano, and the well-known Miles. Ravogli figured among 
hosts of artists, was prolonged from half past three until 
nearly seven o'clock, Mr. Grossmith at the close supply- 
ing a ludicrous musical sketch entitled ‘‘ Jetant les perles 
devant les pores /” 

Mr. Santley was eminently successful in Gounod’s 
**Maid of Athens,” and, on the audience insisting on an 
encore, he added *‘ Bid me to live,” delivering the latter 
piece with a fire and vigor which would have done credit 
w a singer twenty years his junior. 

Mr. Ben Davies was in glorious voice, and bis beautiful 
selections, ‘* Who is Sylvia ?” and ‘‘ Hark, hark, the lark,” 
were deliciously given, though had he slightly varied the 
tempo of the different stanzas in the first song he would 
have avoided a certain monotony which is apt to cling to 
this lovely composition. A flimsy bit of sentimentality. 
followed, and the trashy encore was provokingly out of 
place after the Schubert melodies, yet was so Eectively 
sung that it was received for the sake of its interpreter's 
most magnetic tones. 

A much-talked-about and long-deferred performance 
of Mascagni’s operetta Zanetto saw the light a few days 
ago at the residence of Mrs. Beer, who generously placed 
her handsome ‘‘saloon” at the disposal of the Miles. Ra- 
vogli, who were still further favored by fashionable pat- 
ronage and support. 

Zanetto is a setting of Francois Coppée’s Le Passant, 
and the piece is a prolonged duet between the heroine, Sy!- 
via, and a young troubadour. The Ravogli sisters gave 
the operetta as a recital, and to piano and harp accompani- 
ments, Miss Vittoria Price acting as pianist, and Mr. John 
Thomas playing the harp accompaniment to the serenade 
which heralds the appearance of the page. A brief chorale 
at the introduction was also satisfactorily provided by the 
students of the Royal Academy of Music. 

Zanetto ranks with L’ Amico Fritz, a work which it 
resembles more than it does the brilliant Cavalleria. It 
would be unjust to the Italian composer to pronounce a 
verdict on a hearing which was more conducive to the 
passing of a few agreeable hours with two gifted singers 
and their associates in charming surroundings than to an 
intelligent criticism of Mascagni’s ideas following Cop- 
pée’s vivid sketch of a somewhat morbid and painful 
theme. The operetta will doubtless appear in its legiti- 
mate form erelong, and can then be dealt with at greater 
length. 





J sudden death of Mr. William Hamilton Gibson is a 

loss not only to a wide circle of friends, but to the de- 
partments of art and literature which he had made pecul- 
iarly his own. As an illustrator of and writer on natu- 
ral history, and also as a lecturer on natural science, few 
equalled and none surpassed Mr, Gibson. His death was 
due to apoplexy, and occurred on the 16th instant, at his 
summer residence in Washington, Connecticut. The Ba- 
ZAR has often been enriched by Mr. Gibsén’s pencil and 
pen, and its readers will lament his departure and sym- 
pathize with his widow and children. Mr. Gibson's home 
during the winter was in Brooklyn, New York. He be- 
longed to the Century, the Barnard, and the Authors’ 
clubs. 


Helen Keller, of whom Mr. Laurence Hutton wrote an 
interesting sketch in Bazar No. 8, is, in the autumn, to 
enter the preparatory school in Cambridge, with a view 
to studying later at Radcliffe College and taking her de- 
gree. Her teacher, Miss Sullivan, will accompany her 
through the entire course. Miss Keller’s extraordinary 
intellectual endowments, handicapped as she is by the 
loss of hearing and sight, have attracted widespread 
attention. She is much more advanced than most young 
girls of sixteen, having a wide acquaintance with English 
literature, and having made good progress in French and 
German. Helen Keller is very pleasing in manner and 
person, and has learned to speak, though in a curiously 
muffled tone. She ‘‘ hears” by feeling with her delicate 
hands the vocal organs of the person speaking to her. 
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Dr. Rebecca Hallowell. the medical missionary support- 
ed at Agua Caliente, in Southern California, by the New 


York City Indian Association, finds her hands more than 
filled by her work among the Indian women and children 
in the various mission villages. When Dr. Hallowell, who 
is a Philadelphian, assumed her present post she was sub- 
jected to more or less persecution by the people among 
whom she labored, and even now many of the patients 
over whom she has worked fuithfully send for the witch 
doctor if they fancy their cures do not progress rapidly 
enough. Dr. Hallowell’s work is not confined to treatment 
of the sick, for she instructs the women in cooking, sew- 
ing, housekeeping, and the duties of cleanliness, and does 
besides what she can to help the men, both physically and 
spiritually. These, however, look upon her with much 
distrust. 


Miss Lucy E. Ball, who has just received from Collector 
Kelly, of Brooklyn, the place as chief of the spirits de 
partment in the Brooklyn Internal Revenue Office, began 
her work for this department in Greensboro, North Caro 
lina, and has fitted herself for her present post by several 
years’ service in the luternal Revenue Department, 


Miss Kate Wheelock, the well-known whist-teacher, be- 
gan her successful professional career ten or twelve years 
ago. At first she taught a class for nothing, but she was 
soon struck by the idea that she had a money-making oc- 
cupation at her hand, and began charging a regular fee 
for her instructions. Ever since then she has had all she 
could do in the way of conducting classes, has travelled 
from place to place wherever classes have been organized, 
and has lately introduced an invention in the shape of a 
stereopticon, by means of which she is able to teach large 
classes to better advantage. She declares that in spite of 
long prejudice to the contrary, women may and do play 
whist quite as well as men. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Breur, a Californian artist and his 
wife, have for the past two years lived altogether in a 
travelling wagon, or, as Mrs. Breur calls it, a ‘‘ land yacht.” 
The wagon, which was designed by Mrs. Breur, is about 
five feet wide by eight long, and, thanks to many handy 
contrivances, such as a bed which folds against the wall 
when not in use and many cubby-holes, is a really com- 
fortable abiding-place for two people who do not carry 
large wardrobes. The cooking is done on a small stove 
in « corner of the wagon, and iy a climate like that of 
California the life led by the artist and his wife is especial- 
ly attractive. The plan was first tried as an escape from 
ill health, and has proved so successful that both Mr. and 
Mrs. Breur declare nothing would induce them to exchange 
their nomadic existence for life in au ordinary house. The 
pair have had many amusing adventures in the course of 
their wanderings aud campivgs under the redwoods and 
live oaks, 


By vote of the public schools of these various States 
certain flowers have been adopted ag the emblematic State 
flower. The golden-rod is claimed by Nebraska, Oregon, 
and Alabama; Colorado has selected the wild columbine; 
Delaware most appropriately the peach blossom; Idaho 
has taken the beautiful white syringa, sometimes called 
the ‘‘ bride’s flower” from its resemblance to the orange 
blossom; New York has taken the queenly rose; Iowa 
has done the same. 

Rhode Island and Wisconsin have chosen through their 
public-school pupils, in lieu of flowers, the beautiful maple- 
tree; Vermont, notwithstanding its self-assertive nature, 
has elected representation by the modest clover; North 
Dakota has taken the wild rose; Maine, the pine cone 
and tassel; Minnesota, the moccasin-flower; Montana, the 
bitter - root; Utah, the lily; and Oklahoma, the pearly 
fruited mistletoe. The lovely wood-violet and May-flower 
or trailing arbutus, strange to say, are still unappropri- 
ated. The daisy, passed over by the States, has been se- 
lected as the badge of the free-silverites, who wear it as a 
scarf -pin made up with sixteen silver petals and a gold 
centre, 


We take a national pride in the honors which fall abun- 
dantly upon the talented young couple Mr. and Mrs, 
Story. The wife, better known as Emma Eames, beside 
her public triumphs, has won most generous praise from 
Melba and Calvé, and Julian Story’s picture called ‘‘ Le 
Laboratoire de Saint Lazare,” exhibited this year in the 
Paris Salon, has been purchased by the French govern- 
ment, which is an uncommon compliment to an Amer- 
ican artist. 


On the 24th of June a celebration was held at the house 
of the Duchess of Sutherland to mark the first anniversary 
of the English Society of Lady Journalists. Miss Ruth 
Lawrence, of New York, who was visiting Mrs. Craigie 
(John Oliver Hobbs), and Mrs. Burton Harrison, were 
guests upon the interesting occasion. 


Utah asserts itself to be the only State that sent women 
delegates to the National Democratic Convention. The 
four Mormon women were sent as “‘ alternates,” and held 
themselves ready to take any seat vacated by accident or 
other circumstance. Three of the women delegates ex- 
ercised the franchise permitted by law before Utah became 
a State. 


The contest for the Lydig Cup was a prominent social 
affuir at Lenox. The thirty golfers were so notable for 
proficiency in the game that the playing was wonderfully 
tine and the competition close. The cup, which is very 
beautiful, was won by R. B. Cutting. 


The name of Miss Grace Dodge is so invariably associa- 
ted with philanthropy that it is without surprise one hears 
of her latest efforts in the obliteration of the inconven- 
iences and discomforts that surround the life of the work 
ing-girl. Miss Dodge is endeavoring to organize Junch 
clubs for girls in the vicinity of factories, where they can 
refresh themselves at noon with a nourishing, comfortable 
meal ata nominal price. Asa general rule, clubs for work- 
ing-girls are in the vicinity of their homes, not of the fac- 
tories where they are employed, making them useless for 
the lunch hour. The matter is to be taken in hand by 
the Working Girls’ Aid Society, and measures will be 
taken to relieve this long-felt want. 












Jacket ror Girt From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD 


For pattern and description see No. 1V, on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


TAZZA-FURNISHING 
NY veranda, porch, or piazza may be built of 
i pine wood, almost rough in structure, without 
decoration or ornamentation, and yet be made a thing 
of beauty, provided it is we ll equipped in certain di 
rect s for it is the green vines and flowering 
climbers that give it its special charm 
For this out-door place a new vine has made its 
appearance the Japanese seranthum, which is of 
rapid growth, luxuriant in leaves, and for flowers has 
i delicately tinted ros It can be selected in three 
different colors— white, red, and yellow. Then there 
is another vine, which is ‘‘ heralded as a wonder 
imong flowers It is the “crimson rambler,” a 
climbing rose of English production, which took 
the prize at three floral exhibitions, and now has 
made its way across the water. This plant is un 
commonly vigorous, and will attain a height of fif 
teen feet in one season 
The flowers produced are in trusses, pyramidal in 
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Fig. 1.—Srriep Dimrry Gown.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


and comfortable. Besides, they are inexpensive, costing 
about $1 75 each, and if well equipped with cushions they 
are really quite an acceptable affair. To accompany these 
there are sofas or rockers, which in style are pretty and 
effective, not too small, not too large, will fit in a corner de 
lightfully, and cost the low price each of $4 40. 

These are the cheapest designs in simple piazza -fur- 
nishings. But as we ascend the scale in prices the furni 
ture in open-work rattan is quite the thing for these sunny 
spots. They are made after the Japanese method, but are 
altogether more durable. The arms have projections on 
either side, so that a book, sewing-basket, or piece of em- 
broidery will rest in safety until it is ready to be picked 
up again. With these chairs come lounges in different 
patterns, graceful in form, quite individual in shape, of 
good size, a ‘‘rest cure” at all times. And to accom- 
pany them there is the ‘‘ chaise longue,” that French af- 
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shape, and some good specimens measure nine 
inches from base to tip and seven inches across. 
They have a marvellous bloom of crimson hue, 
and it is said that some shoots have been known 
to bear at least three hundred roses. It is a 
vine most desirable for our climate. It will 
grow also in pots, and is essentially a piazza 
rose 

The wistaria, with its abundant purple blos 
soms, is immensely decorative for any out-of 
door place, but it takes years to bring it to 
perfection. And the same can be said even of 
the clematis, or virgin’s-bower, that beautiful 
vine so common in the South. The Jap 
anese ivy is quite a different plant. It has 
no blossom, only a green leaf, clean and shin- 
ing in appearance, but it will do wonders for 
itself in one season if well cared for. It is-ex- 
cellent for piazza shade 

When the dressing and covering of the 
wooden structure are completed, the next thing 
that should claim our attention is the furnish- 
ing thereof, for in that lies the comfort of its 
occupants, This season piazza-furnishing has 
become an art. Years ago two, or perhaps 
three, wicker chairs did duty on the piazzas of 
even well-equipped country houses. But in 
our luxurious age we have acquired a taste 
for this out-door place, and it becomes the 
morning sitting-room, the afternoon calling- 
place, the artistic entrance to the house; hence 
the necessity for furnishing it. 

The old-fashioned rattan chairs still hold 
their own, and supersede all others for durabil- 
ity. They are well made, strong, good in col- 
or, While their seats of flat reeds are yielding 
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SrrireD FLANNEL BLovse. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement, 


fair so commonly used in Paris, especially for small 
rooms, and now popular for piazzas. It has a head 
and foot board, and is constructed like a low bed. So 
by the aid of a pillow and silk quilt it makes an excel 
lent napping-place in a corner for the little ones. Both 
lounge and ‘‘ chaise longue” cost only $10 each. Not 
@ very exorbitant sum for such great comfort. 

But the grand set-off for the piazza is the rattan suite, 
for the woman of fashion who desires to convert this 





Frock witu Sartor BLovse ror GIRL FROM 
9 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. XII. on pattern-sheet Suppl 


open space into an out-door novelty. This 
furniture is well upholstered in gay tones and 
brilliant colors. The set comprises two large 
arm-chairs, a moderate-size sofa, and a rattan 
table which can be used in any small way. 
The frames of the furniture are painted a dark 
green enamel, while the seats and back are 
stuffed with hair and covered with that striped 
cotton material known as Algerian, and gen- 
erally found in stores where Eastern importa- 
tions are common. This suite costs $75, is 
immensely decorative, but requires removal 
to safety when a shower is in question. 

For the piazza there are two objects which 
are highly necessary—the bamboo porch-cur- 
tain and the rattan screen. By the aid of 
a hanging shade the sun can be kept at bay 
at high noon, and this open place prove then 
just as pleasant and agreeable as at any other 
time. or this the sedarri is an admirable 
convenience, at the low cost of $2 50. It is ten 
feet wide, of no particular pattern, in tones 
of sage green, and is restful and acceptable 
to the eye. There are some which are nar- 
rower in width, and can be bad for 65 cents 
each, in patterns of flowers and fans. 

The rattan screen is in three panels, with- 
out decoration, splendid in finish, will last 
a lifetime, and can be purchased for $15. 
In all localities the piazza is, after all, treat- 
ed according to the fashion which prevails 
in that vicinity. But in New England, per- 


2.—Back or Dimitry Gown, haps, it partakes of more substantial and 


enuine comfort than in any other place. 
here it is carpeted with a long strip of Brus- 
sels or ingrain carpet—sometimes a good-size 
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Lapy’s Corset Waist. 
For pattern and description see No. VI. on pattern-sheet Supplement, 






























Lapies’ DRAWERS. 


For patterns and description see No. XIII. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement 


rug—and on it there are always a number 
of small tables and chairs of different kinds. 
Many of these porches have a novel cur 
tain which is admirable in its way. It 
is made of striped cotton canvas like that 
used for awnings. On the lower end it 
has a narrow fringe of rich color, fastened 
to the porch by solid brass rings, through 
which is put a strong Manila rope, which 
serves the purpose of a pole, and allows 
the curtain to be easily swung aside. On 
these piazzas card parties are given, after- 
noon teas, and general piazza calling—a 
treasured spot for these simple-minded 
folks who think their small village is the 
world and there is nothing beyond it. 
Potted plants of all kinds are, of course, 
a decorative point on piazzas. So that 
every season vew designs in pottery are of- 
fered in the market for this special use. 
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Various CHEMISES 


year after year. 
They made the per 
sonality of their 
home, and became 
part of the garden in 
which they stood. 
Details of their 
growth, size, and 
shape, the places they 
occupied, and their 
beauty and perfume, 


For patterns and description see No. XVI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





DReEsstna SACQuE. 
For pattern and description see No. X. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


are remembered as we remember the per 
sonal peculiarities of friends. 

We shut our eyes and see a vivid picture 
of the great honeysuckle which started in 
a corner and covered the fence for many 
feet along each way; the thick masses of 
lilies-of-the-valley which blossomed every 
spring in a wide bed beside the door-step; 
the rows of lilacs, white and purple, which 
stretched nearly across one end of the gar- 
den; the pinky-white climbing roses which 
screened the dining-room windows and, in 
the course of years, the second-story win- 
dows as well, the great banks of August 
lilies set thick along beside the paths; and 
the tall syringa bushes near the gateway. 




































Corset Cover. 
For pattern and description 
see No. XV. on pattern- 

sheet Supplement. 






Nieut-Gowns. 
For patterns and description see No. V, on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 

FLANNEL AND CAMBRIC SKIRTS. 


Pots of Japanese For pattern and description see No. VII. on pattern- 





makerare especially 
happy in design 
and cheap ones in 
gray and brown can 
be procured at the 
low price of 25 cents 
each. In this ware 
blue vases of more 
than usual size are a 
picturesque bit of 
porch decoration 
They are in flower 
effects, Delft pat 
terns, and flowing 
styles. 

The Tokanarbi 
ware has made its 
appearance again, 
and so it becomes 
rather a matter of 
taste when a selec- 
tion is to be made 
Yet suffice to say 
that this sun-loving 
place is one of the 
summercharms. It 
is the usher of every 
house, and there 
fore needs the ex 
pression of wel 
come. 


Kate Bunce 


AN OLD-FASH 
IONED GARDEN. 
‘_s delightful 

old - fashioned 
gardens, in which 
some of us remem.- 
ber to have lived or 
walked as children, 
held many plants 
and bushes and 
vines which bud- 
ded and bloomed 


Fig. 1.—Compine Sacque with FLowrNG 

SLEEVES. 

For pattern and description see No. LL. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—FLANNEL MORNING 
JACKET. 

For pattern and description see No, 

IIL. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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sheet Supplement. 


The whole gar 
den was full to 
overflowing. Many 
other flowers came 
and went with the 
seasons, for the mis 
tress of this ideal 
place loved every 
thing which had 
fragrance, and rev 
elled in the sweet 
odors which were 
wafted up to her 
day and night. She 
loved alike the 
dewy freshness of 
the garden’s morn 
ing and the evening 
incense which rose 
out of its still dark 
ness. She loved the 
hum of insects in 
its drowsy noon 
tide, and the rapt 
glory of its moon 
light nights. 

Happy the heart 
that can dwell se 
rene in such a gar- 
den, counting its 
own joys by branch. 
es of rose - blooms, 
and marking its 
own epochs by the 
height of the honey 
suckle vine. Who 
knows this fairy 
land better than 
the heart which 


Fig. 3—Warre Lawn Breakrast JACKET. sees it in visions, 


Fig. 4.—Back Views or Frias. 1 anv 2. 


For pattern and description see No. XII. on pattern-sheet Supp! and whom they 


haunt for all time 
to come? 











THE CHARITY OF THE SEA 
‘WHE true New- Yorker loves his city, and 
| he is never tired of dilating on its busy, 
energetic life, its e smo politan people, its 
fine buildings and churches, its wealth and 
beauty and glitter, and all that goes to make 
up the list of the fascinations of his beloved 
city But when his attention is called to the 
city’s seamy side—the poverty, ignorance, 
and suffering of too many of its people—he 
eagerly defends himself with the argument 
that if New York is lavish and worldly, it 
has given more splendidly for charities than 





for art Indeed it would seem that there 
need be neither poverty nor distress unre 
lieved when one sees that it takes a volume 


of five hundred pages to catalogue all New 
York's charitable and beneficent societies and 
institutions, and to give a condensed state 
ment of their work. And the good men and 
women of New York, free-handed and hard 
working as they are to relieve suffering and 
help the unfortunate,are not narrow-minded 
Any good cause appeals to them, whether in 
city, State, or country, and such calls for help 
rendily enlist a band of sympathetic workers. 
For fourteen years a smal! group of women, 
the interest. money, and good 
been engaged in 
the relief of the shipwrecked. This group 
calls itself The Blue Anchor Society, or the 
New York State Auxiliary to the Woman's 
National Relief Association 

In 1880 a lady from New York city was 
in Washington, and during her visit was 
much interested in the fine equipment of the 
Unite States Life-saving Service in its 
headquarters in the Treasury Department 
ned, how proud she was 
United States government was the 


encouraged by 


names of busy men, have 


Fee ing. .as she exam 
that the 
only one in the world with liberality and hu 
manity to support such a merciful service, 
this thought suddenly came to her After 
the poor men and women are rescued nearly 
dead from watery graves, what then? Are 
there clothes and blankets and restoratives 
and food to help bring back the breath of 
life into bodies buffeted and beaten by wind 
and wave’? There were none of these. The 
ies from the sea, but it does 
restore or feed the bodies it has saved. 
There is only such clothing as the life-sav- 
ing station keeper can spare from his scanty 
wardrobe, and the common food used by the 
keeper, his family, and the patrolmen, The 
womanly heart was touched, and imagining 
in an instant what it would be to be rescued 
with drenched and freezing clothing 
recover from the shock of shipwreck on salt- 
ed meats and fish. she said, here is work for 
women. The superintendent of the Life 
saving Service was at once won over, and 
ever since this offer of woman's help was re- 
ceived he has officially, as well as individual 
ly co operated with the work of the Wo- 
man's National Relief Association. This 
association was first established in Washing 
National, in order that 
women of every State might feel an equal 
interest in its object, which was relief for 
the calamities of the sea, of floods, and of 
famine The idea of the 
have its headquarters at the capital city, and 
auxiliary societies in as many States as pos 
sible jut although the home office is still 
in Washington, and the wife of the Presi 
dent of the United States is ez officio presi- 
dent of the association during her husband's 
term of office, vet the most of the work is 
done by the vigorous auxiliary established 
in New York in 1880, and incorporated in 
1882 under the laws of the State 

The Blue Anchor Society has pursued its 
humane work 80 quietly that even its name 
is little known. But despite that, its four 
teen years of existence have been none the 
less busy. The society consists of thirty-five 
active members, with a few honorary and life 
members, and it holds its meetings monthly 
from October until June For twelve years 
these meetings were held in Trinity Chapel 
school-room, but when the United Charities 
Building, at Fourth Avenue and Twenty 
second Street, was finished, it moved its head 
quarters into it, and the rent of this is the 
ouly considerable outlay for what might be 
termed the red tape of the association, 


government rest 


no 


and to 


ton, and its name 


association was lo 


as all 
the officers give their services, and the other 
expeuses are literally nothing. The money 
to support the society is obtained from the 
vearly membership fee of five dollars, from 
a rare life-membership fee of one hundred 
dollars, from legacies and gifts, and from 
money collected in the unique little savings- 
boxes, modelled to represent a life-car, which 
the captains of some lines admit on their 
ships, and, last of all, from a share of the 
proceeds of concerts on board transatlantic 
steamers. Not all ocean steamers are will 
ing to divide their concert fund, but the ma 
jority of the captains are willing to give 
the Blue Anchor workers a share, provided 
some of the listeners to melody on board ship 
will ask that this be done. Otherwise, in 
the most cases, the whole of the money re- 
support of a seaman’s 
home and an orphanage in Liverpool. These 
are surely worthy of, and no American would 
wish to withhok!, help; but when we “‘go 
down to the sea in ships,” let us not entirely 
forget our own pilots, sailors, and fishermen. 
Last year seventeen steamship lines, repre- 
senting one hundred and twelve ships, and 
sailing not only across the Atlantic, but along 
the United States coast—to the West Indies 
and to South American ports—contributed 
sums varying from five cents to three hun- 
dred dollars to aid “‘ the charity of the sea.” 


ceived goes to the 








| sent the society, 





HMARPER’S 


This society, whose seal of office is an an 
chor surrounded by a coil of rope and letter 
ed **W.N.R. A.” and “N, Y.,” is the only 
charitable organization which the United 
States government deigns to recognize. To 
be sure, the government aid is almost nomi 
nal, yet it enables the workers to know that 
their gifts are sent with official sanction, to 
be properly used and cared for, and where 
they are needed to the best of official know 
ledge. First of all, the superintendent of the 
Life-saving Service, General Sumner I. Kim 
ball, sent to the society a list of the life-sav 
ing stations along the coast and the Great 
Lakes, their district number, and post-office 
address. He also supplied the ladies with 
government tags to fasten to each box us it 
starts forth on its little journey. Then he is 
notified by each light-house or station keep- 
er when the boxes are received, if their con 
tents correspond with the tabulated list en 
closed, When these supplies of food and 
clothing are exhausted the superintendent is 
notified, and he passes the word along, and, 
presto! another box bearing its goodly stores 
starts at once, for three boxes are always kept 
packed ready for any emergency. 

W hat is in these mysterious boxes, honor 
ed with an official tag, but yet a common 
express parcel by virtue of the rates paid in 
advance? What would you need if you had 
been compelled to take a sudden bath in bit- 
ter-cold water and to take French leave of 
your clothing? Let us take a peep into the 
room of the Blue Anchor ladies while the 
chairman of the packing committee fills a 
box. What warm flannels are those, what 
comfortable shawls, what good shoes and 
clinging cardigan jackets to keep out the 
chilly wind! See the mittens, mufflers, 
hoods, and towels! There is a jar of Lieb 
ig’s beef extract and a package of tea and of 
sugar! Can you not see how gratefully a 
steaming hot cup of either will revive the 
victim of ocean’s mad endeavor? There is 
a difference made in the boxes, whether sent 
to the coast stations or those on the Lakes 
On the coasts it is the small sailing-vessels 
which oftenest suffer wreck, and there is 
rarely a woman or child on board, save now 
and then a captain takes his wife and fam 
ily. So, then, the coast boxes contain seven 
full suits of men’s clothes, two for women 
and two for children. But the Lake region 
tells a different tale, and its boxes have in 
them six suits for men, four for women, and 
four for children 

Everything put into the boxes is new and 
thoroughly warm and good. The flannels, 
men’s and be ys’ trousers, shoes, jackets, and 
the like, are, of course, bought ready-made; 
but the women’s and girls’ flannel dresses 
und underclothing are cut by the society, 
and well made by many willing hands. Be- 
sides the clothing, each box contains two 
pairs of heavy gray blankets, and needle- 
cases, pins, tape, thread, and thimbles—these 
latter in kindly thought of the possible wo- 
man’s needs—and last, but not least, a pack- 
age of reading-matter for the brave men of 
the rescue corps who lead such isolated 
lives Sometimes half-worn garments are 
which are not wasted, but 
given to the Marine Hospital 

The value of each box sent is easily from 
sixty to seventy-five dollars, and the society 
dispenses yearly from $3000 to $4000 in this 
Way Besides the boxes, many blankets are 
sent to stations otherwise supplied. Why 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
It soothes the child, softens the game, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adzr. } 


LAUGHING BABIES 
ore loved by everybody. Those raised on the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are compara- 
tively free from sickness. Jnfant Health is a valu- 
able pamphiet for mothers, Send your address for a 
copy to New York Condensed Milk Co., N. ¥.—[{Ade.} 
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should extra blankets be needed? Ah! have 
you never thought what becomes of the 
bodies washed ashore? Did you think the 
government kept a supply of coffins ready at 


Think of trying 
alleged skirt protec- 
tors (?) made from 


ne B age! : te — sued worsted braid? Ask 

Me Dew 1,2 2eS LO 18s Nameless gr ec wrappec oa 

in the gray blanket-of the Blue Anchor os somebody who's e 
Society. used them and 






The Blue Anchor Society made an inter- e 
esting exhibit at the Chicago Fair in the 
Woman's Building, and it endeavors, by 
using two per cent. of its funds, to spread 
the knowledge of its work and its work’s 
needs, It feels justified in this outlay, be- 
cause it has another interest besides the in- 
crease of its gifts which it desires to fur- 
ther, and that is the further recognition of 
the bravery and devotion of the men who 
pass the best days of their manhood in the 
employ of the Life-saving Service. Their 
pay is small, their deserts are many, and 
their prospects, when too old for the work, 
are simply nothing. Ought they not to be 
pevsioned as are the other defenders of our 
land? To this end the Blue Anchor Society 
is-working und hoping—mostly hoping, in 
truth—for where can they get the influence See that S. H. & M. is on the label of 
to move the nation’s law - makers, unless every bolt and reel you buy and refuse 
these latter will voluntarily be shipwrecked, | all others. 
and, spending a few days at a rescue station, If your dealer will not 
see wherefore they are urged. Meanwhile, supply you we will. 
in womanly fashion, the society does what Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
it can, and out of private funds sends Christ Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72 page 
mas boxes to the keepers. book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Aawes BarLey ORMSBEE. Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses 
at home without previous training: mailed for 25c. 


you won't. 
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<KIRT BINDINGS 


are clean, durable, economical, elegant, 
and don’t spoil the shoes or the skirt. 

Ask for the Duxbak Rainproof which 
sheds water, wears as only an S. IT. & M. 
can wear, and doesn’t turn gray like the 
cheap bindings. 
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5S. nH. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y, City. 





Balance 


ISKING OF BICYCLES 


has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 


factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 


therefore, a perfect complexion JZaken regu- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satisfac- 
tion to the most exacting L(A)! (7))), 
Agreeabl 4 , oma 
Preventives in season are much surer than belated \ \ 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 


and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Head- 
ache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- 
Sreshing the system without weakening it 
nently curing constipation and its effects 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- 
stances Millions have 
Taken regularly in small doses, 
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HARPER’S 
MACAZINE 


Has long held its place in the very 
front of the best magazines. —Chicaye 
/nter-Ocean, Feb, 22, 1896. 


Perma- S$ 





Physicians recommend it 


found it invaluable 
tts effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


For sale by all Druggists 


GCAULUBUll4-icla. me Jr. HAAR RLEMHO , r 
: Ee ULBS +" 
Colt rch 8 


$4.00 A YEAR 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
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FACING for FULLNESS 


Hair 
Cloth? 


Send for complete line of Samples, showing different colors and weights 
to the largest manufacturers of HAIR CLOTH in the world. 


AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, - PAWTUCKET, R. L 


It is positively unchange- 


Will N ot Crock. able and of superior quality. 


Nothing else so fully satisfies the highest requirements 
and yet the cost is moderate enough for any dress. 


The lady’s tailor and 
the season’s fashions 
demand Hair CLOTH 
to fulfil every condi- 
dition : lightness, full- 
ness, continuance of 
shape, durability. 








Cuar.es E, Pervear, Agent. 

















FAST BLACK COTTON — 
DRESS LININGS "2°33: 








Look for this 
on every yard 
of the Selvage : 
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ARTFORD TIRES are the 

best of pure rubber, the 
best of fabric. Put together 
for safety, durability, ease. 
Other makers imitate in vain. 
The secret is ours. The tires are 
yours, on any bicycle. They 
are the original single-tubes. 

cosT mosrT. DOEMAND THEM Z 


WORTH MOST. OF ANY DEALER. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. Yj 


HARTFORD, CONN. GY; 
New York. Philadelphia. Chicago. 


TREX OWD«@«&CQCRQWWEe°7”»”Wd) T 


Alls 
Well 


with the gown that is fastened 
with the DeLong Hook and Eye. 
It never unhooks except at the 
will of the wearer. 





See that 


iiineiedl 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., 
Philadelphia. 


Also makers of the 


CUPID Hairpin. 


HARPER’S 
ROUND TABLE 
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Not only is it excellent in its written 
text, but artists make its pages artisti 
cally beautiful.—Chicago /nter-Ocean 


Feb. 22, 1896. 





5 Cents a Copy, $2.00 a Year. 
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LADIES’ FURNISHINGS. 


Shirt Waists, Children’s Sachets and Outfits. 


Proadoay A 25 1906 ot. 


NEW YORK. 


35 | 
~ enough to pay 
when if assures you 
health comfort 
and pleasure in 
CYCLING: 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


THE BICYCLERS, and Three Other Farces. _||lustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Tinted Top, $1 25. 

MR. BONAPARTE OF CORSICA. Illustrated by H. W. McVickar. 

16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


A HOUSE-BOAT ON THE STYX. Being some Account of the 
Divers Doings of the Associated Shades. Illustrated by Peter 
NEWELL. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

THE IDIOT. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


THE WATER GHOST, and Others. 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


COFFEE AND REPARTEE. 
mental, 


‘LADIES BICYCLE 
KNICKERBOCKERS 












<THE VICFORIA SHAPE +s) 
| ATENT APPLIED FA Boe 
Price, $2.25 per pair. 


| Send your address on postal and we 
will mail full description. 
HOOSICK FALLS HOSIERY CO., 
Troy, N. Y. 










































Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 
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LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 
— Candés milk . 
2 EsSTaBLisuRy 1849 
S*. 3p. CanDES, 16, B+ 8'-D°™ 


& COMPLEXioy 













Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Orna- 






50 cents. 


THREE WEEKS IN 
namental, 50 cents. 















POLITICS. _ Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Or- 








$350 MESINGER 


HULBERT BROS & CO. 


JESTIC 26 WE i as | pill 
NSS A PRIESTLEY S CRAVENETTES jie HARTSHORN] 


rev ’ 


YoY Unset 
“THE GENUINE 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 











Are especially suitable for BICYCLE SUITS. Waterproof yet Odorless. Durable and Stylish, 














Th both h and h goods, and f shad N A 
Moka; Tan, Gray, and Black. "For sale af the leading, Dry-Goods: Houses’ throughout the ‘United Stace, | | denier tor VAN GAMP’S PACKING BEANS 
PRESS. 2.440 eae and in New York ‘City by James McCreery & Co., and others. < = al 
wre: BOPAIS. Why Norte.—!n addition to the word “‘ Cravenette "’ the genuine have the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & rc N W F 
DEAFES 2.00 Cobo Gen extvedop- sore EYES |) ISAAC THOMPSO} Mats Nia 
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WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLI 


Youno Nowny UA BREN WONDERING WHY EVERY ONE 1 MAS MET SEEMED TO BR LN SUCH EXTEEME GOOD-HUMOR 


A JOYOUS OUTBURST. 


HY A OOTY SUMMERER 


lusene’s nothing like the city when the summer days are here; 
There len't any kind of breeze so eweet and fresh and clear 
As that which comes from ‘lectric fans that whiz and whir and whoo, 


Nur le there eleewhere aught that kills a fly as fly-fane do. 


You folks that talk about the farms as being quite the che ex 
Are all the kind that seems to me the ensiest to please. 

You don't get on the farms I know the modern patent schemes 
To kill off the mosquitoes and to expedite your dreams. 

You talk about.the milk you get, your egg-plant and your beets; 
We've fresher milk than you have here upon our city streets 
We've freeher corn and fresher evyvs and fresher artichokes, 


Because the farmer sends his best w sell to city blokes. 


You talk about your mountain house, you brag about ite band: 
What is the fault with Seid! down at breezy Coney Land? 
You talk about your soirées and the costumes made in France, 
Forgetting us town fellows who are not compelled to dance ! 


Come off, ye country braggart«, and, ye mountain folks, go to! 
We happy city summerers have mach the beat of you 
We've business in the daytime, bat we've better things to cat, 
And lots of goings on at night to mitigate the heat! 


—— ee 
I suppose,” sald Willie, as he euw a fricasseed chicken for the firet time, 
“that if a hen luys an egg, a fricasseed chicken would lay a scrambled 
; - > 
John,’ aald Mra Wantano 


saying, sixteen to one? 


“what is the meaning of this political 


“ Those are the chances of my party, my dear. 
we win 


See? 
Aud the dear litte woman confessed that she saw, 


It's sixteen to one that 


———— 
Tomuuy (at the hotel), “ Why, mamma, see what those people are going 
to have for dinwer. It’ a epring bonnet 
Moruxe. “No, it isn't, wy son, That's an English pleasant.’ 
a 
* They say Barrows has writer's cramp.” 
* Well, [don't wonder, considering the literature he feeds on.” 


“A great many years ago, when I was a litte girl began Miss Can- 
dide 
You mean a pumber of weeks ago, don't you ?" said Softly. 


It was no wonder she said Mr. Softly was real nice 
else called him stupid. 


when somebody 
———— 
* What are you sakin' for apples ’" asked the customer 
* We ain't askin’ nothin’ for our apples, They don’t need to ask for 
nothin If they did, they're fine enough to speak for themselves,” replied 
n 


the emart cle 





SIXTEEN TO ONE. 
{) Down by the sad sea waves, with woe iu her face, stood a woman di- 
f vinely fair. 
|/ “Sixteen to one!” she cried, as she paced the damp white sand and 


dodged the incoming swell. 

Her hair was golden in the sunlight, but this fact seemed to have no 
effect whatever upon her views, 

“Sixteen to one!” she cried poe and again, and the sadness of the 
waves was as naught compared with the indescribable sadness that filled 
her voice and started the tears in her beautiful eyes. 

Furling her parasol with an angry snap, she thrust the more pointed end 
against the soft sand and slowly traced a few letters and figures at her 


t. 

“Sixteen to one!" was the sentence that stared her in the face when 
her task was done. 

“My whole soul cries out against it!” she murmared, her tears flawing 
more freely. “It is unnataral, it is not what we want, it is outrageous, 
and should never find a permanent place in the United States nor in any 
other country, by international agreement or otherwise. It has been that 
way ever since Larrived. Sixteen women to one man! The idea! Why 
didn’t I remain at home?” Eauce H. Eaton, 


——_——_— 


“ How much is that mastiff ?” 
“Two hundred and fifty dollars.” 
** And the pug 7” 
“Four dollars and a half.” 
“I'll take the mastiff. You see it’s for my children, and I want a dog 
they can sit on without wiping out the investment.” 
. 


eee 

It was in Freesilverton. 

“ What's the amount of my bill ?” asked Dawley. 

‘One thousand six hundred dollars,” said the grocer. 

“What? I haven't had more than a hundred dollars’ worth of stuff 
from you, I know.” 

“That's right,” said the grocer. ‘“ But I'm a sixteen-to-wunner, you 
know.” 

—_—-——~. 
** How is it down at Grasemere-by-the-Sea? Cool 7” 


“Well, not exactly. It was so hot the other night that we all took to 
the fire-eecape.” 


SS, ‘TIS FOLLY TO BE WISE. 





ANOTHER VERSION 


He. “Ue TUAT COURTS AND BUNS AWAY WILL LIVE TO COURT ANOTHER Day.” 
She. * Bur ux THAT COURTS AND PORS NOT WED MAY FIND HIMSELF IN COURT INSTEAD.” 


A QUESTION OF DEGREE. 
“A man who is versed in Theology gets the degree of D.D., does he 
not?” 
*“*I think he does. A great legal light gets an LL.D.” 
“And what degree do they confer on a great musician ?” 
* 1 don't know Fiddle Dee Dee, I guess.” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE STYGIAN “ PUNCH.” 
EDITED BY THE SHADE OF JOK MILLER, BBQ. 
ADDEESS—H ADEB-ON-THE-STY X 





“I say, Nero,” said Bonaparte, meeting the famous Emperor on the 
Rialto the other evening,“ weren't you reigning at the time Vesuvius 
flared up and spoilt Pompeii 7” 

** Yes: what of it?” asked Nero. 
od ** Why didn’t you reign a little harder and put out the crater?” asked 

















Bonaparte—and even Wellington laughed. 


‘It doesn’t pay to go back on your fixed habits,” observed Socrates. 
“ Look at old Diogenes, for instance. Never went anywhere without his 
lantern, and now he’s been arrested.” 

** What for 7” queried Ceesar. 

“ Riding a wheel without a lamp,” snickered Socrates. 


“When I was a boy—” began Adam 

“ But you never were a boy,” interrupted Eve. 

“ By Jove, so | wasn't,” said Adam ; “ bat really, my dear, it was so long 
ago that I had forgotten.” 


Colambus had just returned from a little haunting tour of Italy. 

“ Have a good time?” asked Johnson. 

“Yes: I was very much interested in visiting the house in which I was 
born at Genoa.” 

* Really? And has it changed much ?” asked Johnson. 

“1 don’t know,” said Colambas, “ I never was in it before.” 


* Diogenes was very rich, wasn't he 7” asked the shade of an American 
politician of Alcibiades 

“On the contrary. He was very poor,” eaid Alcibiades 

* Strange,” sald the politician. ~ “1 beard he had a barrel.” 

“No,” said Alcibiades. . “* It was only a tub.” 














1 —** Here's « ray of hope; maybe this fellow can help me!” 


** Good-morning, Tell,” said Gesaler, meeting his old-time adversary on 
the street. ‘* How is the corps?” i 
*¢ What corps ?" asked Tell, innocently. 
“ Apple core,” roared Geseler. 
aA Tell wandered sadly off, whistling, ‘‘Where Did You Get That 
at?” 


IL.—Farmer Oateake. * Gee whiz—” 

















**What on earth have you got on your neck this morning, Sir Walter?” 
queried Elizabeth, as the gallant Raleigh came to make bis morning call. 
rw “That? Oh—that's a bicycle wheel. I couldn't find my reff, so I pat 
that on instead, Quite effective, eh 2” replied Sir Walter. 

“Very; makes you look tyred, though,” said her Majesty. 


** Wonderful memory that man Munchausen has,” observed Washing- 
ton. 

* Tremendous,” replied Dr. Johnson. “ Why, that man can remember 
things that never happened,” 


The humor of Queen Elizabeth was remarkable. Once a noble Earl 
wrote upon a slip of paper as follows: “ Will you be my wife? Leicester.” 

To which the Queen replied, also in writing: “No. But I'll be a sicester 
to you. Blizabeth."’ 


“It must have been awfully uncomfortable inside of that whale,” said 
Keats to Jonah. 

“It was, frightfully. I couldn’t even smoke,” said Jonah, “for fear of 
setting fire to the oil.” ‘ 


“Whatever induced you fellows to make me play the scabbard with 
your daggers ?” asked Cesar of Brutus and Cassius. 

“You wouldn't pay any attention to our speeches, and it was the only 
way we could make our points felt,” returned the two eminent Romans. 














1l.—"* Hold peaple up, will you, ye bloomin’ foot-pad 7” 


Bang! bang! bang! 
A KAY 


ww “TI say, Romulus,” said Remus to his twin brother, “it’s good thing 
1V.—Seorcher. ‘* Well, by thunder! if that jay didn’t take me old Mrs. Wolf named you Romulus instead of Reuben.” 
for a highwayman !" “Fancy you're right,” said Romulus. ; 
“The al City would have been called Rube instead of Rome if she 
OF HOPE. had,” said Remus. 























SUPPLEMENT 


BLACKBERRY DESIGN. 
See Illustratiun on page 638, 


HIS design is intended for a border to a 

velvet table cover, the repeat making a 
continuvus series of graceful arches. It may 
be used as a border for two ends only, the 
cover being finished on the two plain sides 
with galloon, or if preferred the corners may 
be arranged with a mitre and the border go 
entirely around the cover. The border is to 
be worked upon surah-satin and applied to 
velvet of the same color. A crimson the 
color of an American Beauty rose will be 
found an excellent background for this de- 
sign, and will give at the same time a plea- 
sant suggestion of antiquity. 

The colors to be used are white, pale green, 
and wood-color for the flowers, green and 
red-brown for the stems, and wvod-color, 
green, and red-brown in the leaves. The 
embroidery, if only on two sides, must be 
finished with a green and gold galloon or 
gimp an inch wide, which should go entire- 


ly around the embroidery, throwing it into | 


panels, while the unworked or plain sides 
should be finished with two rows of the same 
galloon, placed an inch apart from each oth- 
er. When worked ends are joined to the 
velvet the piece should be lined with white 


silk, with an interlining of Canton flannel or | 


of cotton wadding, the embroidery having 
been first stretched and pasted to prevent 
drawing or puckering 

If the right shade of crimson is used and 
the work done with a silvery quality of floss, 
it will be found to possess ull the charms of 
an old embroidery. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. 
ho QUENT criticism, however amiable 
or well intended, of any woman, is apt 
in time to heal her most rapturous love for 
the critic. 


| 
Most people are never quite sure that they | 


hear the voice of wisdom unless they recog 
nize the echo of their own opinion | 

To marry a woman from romantic passion | 
alone is like choosing a friend for life under 
the influence of inebriety 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY 
SOAP 


IT FLOATS 


An experienced laundress 





will tell you that shirts never 
look as white as when 


washed with Ivory Soap. 


THe Procter & Gamace Oo., Oin’t: 
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AiwayS aS FoR. WALTER BAKER & Co's 


BREAKFAST COCOA, 

wave ar DORCHESTER. MASS, 
IT BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE™ 
On every CAN. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 








Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking 
leavening strength. — Latest 
Food Report. 


Rovat Baxinc Powper Co., New York. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


This 


. Hizhest of all in 
nited States Government 





An 





GRATEFUL 


COMFORTING 


Por For Tired, Aching, Irritated Feet is @ 


“CUTICURA SOAP 


anointing with CUTI. 


tle 
tu RA ointment), the great skin cure, 


treatment as eiinge Sat nae and = 


800! 
painful Tl of the "joints, soft- 
skin, and puri- 








», for Descriptive Book, 7 
Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, Ti tographs of Celebrities. 


| Panes: 41 Ba 
| Lempon ; 239 Oxford St. 
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Powder. 













sel Prickly - Heat, Itching, 


My mamma uses 
Heyer's Heat 


REV. 


Hauwmano. 


62 W. 16th ST., NEW YORK. 





MARIAN! WINE— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


“VIN MARIANI IS A NEW AND EXQUISITE SOURCE OF ENERGY, MARIANI IS A 
BENEFACTOR OF MAN.” 


FATHER DIDON. 


75 PORTRAITS, 
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that feeling of 
invigoration 
and 
contentment 

is heightened by 
drinking 

a glass of 


-yitiine 


the food drink. 
nutriment of malt and hops. 
builder and a strength giver—an 
to every family medicine chest. 

for nursing mothers and invalids. 


It is simply the pure and palatable 
It is a vitalizer, a flesh 


invaluable addition 
Nothing is so good 


Sold by All Druggists. 
Prepared by ANCES: BUSGH QRSWING ASS’'N, 


- LOUIS, UL. & 
Send for handsomely colured booklets and 


j 
\ 
\ 
5 


other reading matter. 
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New York Depot, 24 and 27 West Street. 





Heyer’ Prickly-Heat Powder 


Guaranteed to cure 


and Chafing. 


For sale by all druggists. 


Price, 25 cents a box. 






Write for 
free 


and book ef 
directions. 


he Interior Hardwood 


For Polishing and 
PREPARED Fe" Polishing on 
Hard- 


wood 


Floors 





Sample package by mail, 10 cents. 





GEO. W. HEYER, Houston, Texas. | BUMAas 
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One can hardly recommend 
too often anything that is as 
valuable in the nursery as 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


No mother who has ever used 
it for her babies would willingly 
do without it.—Christine Ter- 
hune Herrick. 


Lablache Face Powder 





great care should be taken of the complexion 
The disastrous results of wind and sun on the 


delicate skin are distressing and painful long 
after the return home from shore or country 

LABLACHE FACE POWDER removes 
tan, freckles, blotches, and all shiny appear 

ance, protects and heals the skin in sunburn, 
and makes it soft and beautiful. It is invisible 
on closest inspection and is absolutely harmless. 
It is the most perfect face powder which science 
and skill can produce, Insist upon having 
LABLACHE, or risk the consequences of 
using cheap powders, 

Flesh, White, Pink, and Cream Tints. Price, 
50c. per box. Of all druggists, or by mail. 


BEN. LEVY & C0.; French Perfumers, 


WEST STREST, BOSTON, MASS., ve U. 





XG) Essence 
RHINE « Voters 


. (Name Registered.) 
THE QUEEN OF PERFUMES 


If you want a real Violet 
Perfume, be sure you get 


. “Wo. 471i Rhine Violets” 


It is not a combination of 

other scents, but is abso- 

lutely true to the flower. 
Cut this advertisement 

out and show it to your 

dealer. 

MOLHENS & KROPFYF, New York, U.S. Agents. 







rof. I. HUBERT’S 


MALViN CREAM 


For Poapttty ying the Complexion. 
Removes al! Freckles, ° Tan Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. At covering but remow 
ing all ble: emishes, and permanently restoring the com 
plexion to its origin: ul freshness. ors Dr raf | gists,or 
sent postpaid on receipt of 50¢.Use of. |. Hubert 


MALVINA ICHTHYOL SOAP) 


5 Cents a Cake. | pulupe rt 


WCVeEVesse BUUe 


Hold their place in the front rank of @ 
the publications to which they belong.— 
Boston Journal, Feb. 19, 1896, 


HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS 


MAGAZINE, $4.00 A YEAR 
WEEKLY, $4.00 A YEAR 
BAZAR, $4.00 A YEAR 
ROUND TABLE, $2.00 A YEAR 
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SUPPLEMENT 


“A CARRIAGE STOPPED BEFORE 


IN A YELLOW ENVELOPE. 
(Continued from page 639.) 


‘It looks queer,” Eleanor said, turning it over in her 
hand. “It’s from some poor man, I suppose. But it is 
not signed. I never had a letter before without a signa 
ture to it.” 

All anonymous letters are the same. They are never 
used to carry the sweet, the pure, and the helpful word, 
uttered without a thought that could wish for conceal- 
ment. The poisonous, the death-dealing, the cruel, and 
the cowurdly—these the anonymous reserves for itself. 

This one made no pretence to sympathy. 

** Ask the man who calls himself your father who your 
mother was,” it ran. ‘* When I knew her she took in 
washing. Her husband died a drunkard. What will your 
beau's proud family say to that?” 

‘It’s not for me, nursey. There is some mistake,” Elea- 
nor said, as she finished. ‘‘ Hand me the envelope—that 
yellow ove. Yes, it is addressed tome. But what makes 
your hand tremble so? Nursey, you dear old thing, come 
here. Push my pillow away, and sit down and get your 
arm under me, the way I’ve always loved. The man’s 
crazy. He did not mean an insult. He has not hurt me. 
Don’t mind, dear. I cannot expect to escape anonymous 
letters. All famous people have them,” she added, laugh- 
ing 

With her left hand on the old woman’s withered cheek 
she drew her face down towards her own, lying upturned 
and wreathed in smiles on the nurse’s breast 

‘* You’re white asa ghost,too. This is not right, nursey. 
If Ido not mind, you must not. If you do this way I will 
think you believe it,” she said, cheerfully, as one some- 
times comforts and diverts a sobbing child. 

Martha rubbed her cheek once or twice across the girl’s 
fair forehead. But she said no word. After a moment, 
gently, as if Eleanor was still the sleeping baby she once 
carried in her arms, she lifted the girl’s strong firm hand 
that caressed and held her cheek, and laid it across the 
sheet, drew away the arm from under Eleanor, laid her 
head tenderly on the pillow that she smoothed, and, with- 
out a word, turned, still trembling, and left the room. 

‘*I shall have to take care of her now,” Eleanor said, 
when the door closed. ‘I never thought that she was 
growing old. She minds things so that happen to me. 
Poor soul! I must think of something very nice to tell 
her, something some one has said to me, to make her for- 
get this. She does not know what awful letters people 
get. I suppose there were not any cranks in her day.” 

But Eleanor thought of nothing to tell her. Instead, 
she picked the ill-written letter up again and read it, 
turned it over, and read it again. Then she held it be- 
fore her without reading, staring at it with wide-open 
eyes. 

“There was absolute stillness in the room, except for the 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


THE DOOR—A CARRIAGE WITIL TWO MEN ON THE BOX 


desultory splutterings of the soft-coal fire. Outside, the 
cabs still rumbled. Eleanor lay without moving, staring 
at the letter. Suddenly she sprang up and tossed the 
paper from her. ‘* How awful!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Sup- 
pose I were some nervous or imaginative person? Vd 
burn it.” 

She stopped and read the words again. ‘‘ Suppose 
poor papa had seen it,” she said, and sank with the letter 
outspread before her on the edge of her sofa.. The silence 
of the room returned. Eleanor sat without moving. 

It was her father’s cheerful little whistle as he opened 
the front door below that at last aroused her. He always 
signalled her this way. 

*T'm late for papa,” she said, rising and crushing the 
letter in her hand, ‘* Dear papa, I've never been so late 
before. Just a few moments. I'll hurry,” she called 
over the banisters. ‘‘1 had so many letters to-day.” 

**] won't tell him,” she said as she dressed. 

But with her father’s arms about her, his dear face near 
her own, she broke down and read the letter to him. She 
was not used to concealments with him, even those she 
thonght might spare him pain. There had never been 
any pain she had known before to spare between them, 
or to give her precedents to follow. 

‘‘Nursey felt worse. than I did,” Eleanor added. ‘‘I 
told her the man wascrazy. You can tell by his letter on 
this old half-sheet that he is not a gentleman.” 

Neither Eleanor nor her father drove that day. The 
horses came, waited before the door, and were sent away. 
Neither was any one who came admitted to the library. 
Behind its closed doors, through hour after hour of that 
afternoon, the tragedy of two lives was played. To 
Eleanor the hardest part, at first, was not the thought of 
her humble birth, but the fact that this man she had called 
her father was bound to her by no ties of blood, nor she 
to him, so prone are we all in crises and emergencies to 
look first to the lawa of flesh. Even in her grief, when 
with the cry of the child she held out her arms to him, 
something in her kept her from touching him. It was 
the cruelest stab of all to Irving, though the tenderness 
and compassion of the man made him understand the 
girl’s reluctance. It was only after the awful dizziness 
and sense of blinding isolation that came from the sudden 
breaking of physical ties had passed away that the con- 
fusion in her own mind was cleared, and she herself was 
able to rise above the ruin of her old beliefs to stand be- 
fore him as she had done until new knowledge came in 
the glad certainty of a love all tenderness and protection, 
born of no physical bond, dependent on none, supreme in 
its law of sympathy and understanding. 

In her own bedroom afterwards, thinking it all over, 
Eleanor could recall but little of their talk—only gestures, 
broken words, comforting caresses. There were three 
things, however, that stood out with dread and terrible 
distinctness: the picture of the young woman, ill at the 
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time, bending Over a wash-tub on the porch of a broken- 
down country house; and the other picture of the child 
playing about the woman's feet—the child whose marvel- 
Jous beauty had attracted Mr. Irving as he drove by. Then 
the desolation of the abandoned, broken-down house, from 
which the sick mother had disappeared when Mr. Irving, 
having left the child at home with his own wife, drove 
out for news of the mother next day. 

Strangely enough, Eleanor had not thought of Winthrop 
It was the sight of his still unopened letter that recalled 
him. Martha had found it in the wrapper pocket and put 
it on her dressing-table. Martha, though Eleanor did not 
know it, lay at the time face downward on her own pillow 
in the little back room upstairs, her whole frame shaken 
with sobs. Sadder even than a man in tears is an old 
woman who cries—cries with the passion and despair of 
youth. 

It never occurred to Eleanor to read Winthrop’s letter. 
Somehow she felt she could not until he knew the truth 
about her. Nor did it occur to her to conceal the truth 
from him. 

She was careful, however, not to dress herself in the 
colors or the clothes he fancied most. A certain courage 
in her, a pride, perhaps, a sudden new perception, hardly 
grasped, of what his love must be, stood out against all 
thought of weak advantage for herself. She moved about 
with unbroken calm composure, failing only once, when a 
fierce, quick surge of feeling overwhelmed her, and throw- 
ing her tight-clasped hands over her head she leaned her 
forehead against the door and cried, ‘‘Oh God! I wanted 
to give him something without spot or blemish—I love 
him so,” 


She lifted her hand and held it palm outward toward 
Winthrop when, a little later, he came forward to meet 
her in the parlor below. ‘‘ Not yet, Dick dear,” she said— 
“not yet. First, here’s your own letter. I never gave 
you one of yours unopened before. You don’t want to 
take it. Oh, I don’t wonder! But, Dick, read this.” 

She watched his face as he read the crumpled sheet. 
There had never been fear or concealment between them. 
She was not afraid now. She had no thought of the fu- 
ture, none of the past, and but one desire—that no shadow 
of untruth should mar the perfect brightness between 
them. She was conscious of no anguish, no suspense, no 
desire to turn her eyes away, as those have who fear that 
revelations may be made. Eleanor knew there was no- 
thing to dread. Somehow the souls of these two had 
known each other first. 

Richard Winthrop read the letter rapidly with indrawn 
breath. Then, dropping it, stepped quick!y forward, his 
arms outheld to Eleanor. ‘My little girl!” was all he 
said. 

Afterwards, the long silence done when he held her 
close, he took her face between his palms, and bending, 

















kissed her on her forehead, then upon both 
hands ‘These are my reverence for you, 
my lady, first he said, ‘‘ before I touch 


your lips, my sweetheart. Dearest,” he add 


ed, with his palms on her cheeks again, | 


‘* what are any or all of these things to you 
and me 

Martha slept on a little cot by Eleanor's 
bed that night. All the tenderness of the 
girl was for the old woman. She soothed 
her with gentle words, and listened while 


she told stories of the pretty « hild given her | 


long ago to care for, and of the love of Mrs 
Irving for it—a love as tender as if the child 
had been her own; and then of the prom 
ise made by Martha, when Mrs. Irving was 
dying, that Martha would keep the little girl 
from all knowledge that would harm her 

l'o Eleanor it seemed, as she waked next 
morning, that the world of love was more 
beautiful than she had ever dreamed—her 
little world with its three people nearest her, 
Mr. Irving, now more her father than ever, 
Winthrop, and Martha. The pain by which 
she had been taught its beauty was as no 
thing to the glory of what she now knew its 


beauty to be. It was when her tray with | 
its letters from the great social world out- | 
side was brought, Richard’s daily letter | 


tucked among them, that a sudden pier- 
cing consciousness came to her of what that 
other world would say, to which he and she 
also bore relationship—that great social 
world with its traditions and its customs, 
its binding laws and sharp dividing lines. 

An inevitable reaction followed, and she 
quailed before it, while with morbid senses, 
first awakened, she dwelt upon the power of 
social forces to destroy her. 

They have not loved me nor courted me, 
but my position, the woman they thought I 
was, with the blood of the Irvings in my 
veins,” 

She left her breakfast untasted, Winthrop’s 
letter unread, She moved about the room 
with restless step. She dressed alone, with 
long pauses. Now and then, for moments 
at a time, her head was buried in her arm 
stretched along the edge of her dressing 
table. Two or three times she looked out 
of the windows of her sitting-room and 
turned away. ‘ Oh, the world—the world!” 
she said. ‘Ought I to make Richard suf 
fer? 


, | 
A carriage stopped before her door—a car- 


riage with two men on the box. Eleanor 
stood by the window as if frozen, while the 
footman sprang to the pavement. Two wo- 
men stepped out—an elderly lady -_ soft 
gray hair and proud poise of head, and a 
younger woman with grave face A sharp 
cry broke from Eleanor’s lips as they mount- 
ed the steps. ‘Dick's mother and Marga- 
ret! Lhad forgotter to think of them. How 
can I ever tell them?” 

She rang the bell for Martha, and stood 
by the closed door, trembling with suspense. 

™ Nursey, * she called, as it opened, But 
Martha had not come. The woman who en- 
tered was Mrs. Winthrop 

Mrs. Winthrop’s face was luminous. For 
the first time Eleanor saw a look of Richard 
round the mouth. Mrs. Winthrop put both 
hands on Eleanor’s shoulders 

My little girl!” she said. The words, 

too, were like Richard's. ‘I have known 
all about it for twenty years.” 
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INFANCY 


What does it mean to the mother who 
cannot nurse her own babe? Without 
NESTLE’S FOOD it means anxiety, worry, 
the health, perhaps the life of her baby. 
Those mothers who use NESTLE’S FOOD 
tell of healthy, strong, vigorous children 
ask some of them—their experience is worth 
more to vou than our tale of facts. 


Nestlé’s Food is prepared with water only. Scarlet 
Fever, Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever and other deadly dis- 
ease germs are conveyed in cow's milk. Our “‘ Book for 
Mothers,” full of valuable hints to mothers, and a sample 
can of Nestlé’s Food, free. 


THOS, LEEMING & CO.,73 Warren St., New York 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


NESTLE’S FOOD 
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A pure cream of tartar powder.” 






No Ammonia, 


“Pure” and “Sure.” 


It is pure and wholesome. 

It is always sure. No spoiled 
dough to be thrown away. 

It is not a secret nostrum. Its 
composition is stated on every. tin. 

Only a rounded spoonful is re- 
quired, not a Aeaping spoonful. 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co.,New York, 
Successer to Cleveland Brothers, 


2$59$555558959555559555559559 


Punctilious 
People 


do all their writing on 
Whiting 
papers, because they know 


that their correspondence will 
then be beyond criticism. 








All first-class stationers. Five hundred 
correct styles. 
Wedding Etiquette” mailed for a 
stamp. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 
Holyoke. Philadelphia. Chicago 





Shines Silver 
Surprisingly 


- Electro-Siliconssxss 
Never Scratches 


Never Wears 


Leading Grocers sell it. 


THE ELECTRO- SILICON CO 
2 John St., New York. 























The 
Next ; 
Time \\ 
you go shopping, ask to take 
a peep at a package of the 
latest odors —- Violette Impé- 
riale and Bouquet Carmen 
Sylva. The contents will be 
found even more pleasing 
than the high-art beauty of 
the case. They make pretty 
birthday or wedding presents. 
Our one hundred years’ 
reputation in Europe proves 
that *‘ we know how.”’ 
| alf 7a, to try ther | 
| supply you, send us 12 | 


| cents and we will forward 
a small sample, 


J.G. MOUSON & CO., 
London, Paris, Frankfort. 


N. Y. Agency, 22 Washington Place. 
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Catarrh Sufferers »| “Women and Children First!” 


and others afflicted with Nasal or When a Ship is wrecked at sea, women 
Throat troubles know that the and children have the hers care. It 


“DAVIDSON” §| seats protect the family against want 


always 
ARE THE BEST with reliable 1, ife Insurance . . 


ATOMIZERS. ent 


=" Prudential 


insures the whole family — Children, 

Made by a house Women and Men from J to 70. 
of 40 years’ expe- ag from $15 to 000. Pre- 
rience. 6 ie gay weekly, quarterly, 


Lae or yearly, according to 
Superior in ma 










Our No. 59. 





terial and work tg = . eh © God « 
— Full iteemetien as to 





Nozzles are screwed on,and are 
tipped with platinum to prevent 
corrosion when using acids. 


plans sent free on request. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America, Home Office: Newark, N.J. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 





* 
Patent removable inside tip 
makes cleansing easy. 


Will wear for years. 


ASSETS over $15,780,000. INCOME, $12,500,000. 
If you can’t buy it of your druggist don’t $ SURPLUS, $3,300,000. 
get a cheap imitation, but order direct. ?. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. . 


Davidson Rubber Co.,19 Wilk St., Boston, Mass. 
Catalogue Sent Free. 
Manufacturers of celebrated “ Davidson "’ Health Nipple 
VCAArnRreeenws 
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The Whimes of Normandy conld 
not excel in sweetuess and pu- 
rity of one 


New Departure 


BICYCLE BELLS 


The standard of excellence the 
wide world over. In 16 differ- y , ~ 
) 


ent cytes and prices. All deal ? 
sell them. 





ot 
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a ART Of BREWING WAS DEVELOPED BY THE _GERMAI ANS 





[MILWAUKEE MALT IS FAMOUS 
PABST HAS MADE IT SO 





The New Departure Bell Co., Bristol, Cona., U.S.A. 
YALL wie Wes 


Catalogues on Application. 
Gormully & Jeffery W’T’g Co., 


Chicago, Boston, Washington, New York, 
6S Brooklyn, Detroit, Coventry, England. 


: A: MINGTON SX SLES sc tee 


| REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 
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In artistic beauty, excellence, 

| and circulation is without a 

rival. — Christian Work, New 
York, Nov. 28, 1595. 





The Best Natural Aperient Water. 


APENTA 


From the Uj Hunyadi Springs. 


“The gentleness of its action 
makes it particularly adapted for 


women. 


Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 cents per bottle. In universal use 


640 


HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 


$4 a YEAR - 10 CENTS A Copy 
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and fruit syrups 
J LI S are quickly and 
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easily made with 


the Brighton Fruit Press 
Three Sizes—Two, Four, and Ten Quart. 
$2, $4.50, $8—Tinned all over. 
Write to the Manufacturers, 
LOGAN & STROBRIDGE IRON vO, 
SEW BRIGHTON, PA, 
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